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NIAGARA SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 

The suspension bridge over the Niagara river is one of those 
marvels of modern science and mechanic skill which characterize 
our century of improvement and utility. The project of this 
bridge over this mighty stream, which hurries the waters of the 
great lakes to the tremendous falls of Niagara, would, a few years 
since, have been regarded as the dream of a madman. Yet the 
feat has been accomplished, and the apparently frail though really 
firm structure now stretches its length from shore to shore, 
affording a secure passage above the dizzying rapids, as shown in 
our erg-aving, the design of which was drawn upon the spot by 
Mr. Barry, expressly for the pages of the Pictorial. 
ported hy cables of wrought wire, the principal ones being nearly 
afoot in circumference. [t is divided into horizontal sections, 
one above the other. The upper, or railroad portion, is broad 
enoash to admit of three separate tracks, so that trains can pass 
each other at all times. The lower section is narrow, and car- 
riages at one end are obliged to wait for the passage of those 
coming from the opposite shore. Though perfectly safe, the pas- 
sage of this bride, with the mighty cataract thandering close at 
hand, is somewhat of a trial to persons of weak nerves. The whole 
length of the Niagara river is bat about thirty-five miles. At its 
exit from Lake Erie it is about three quarters of a mile wide, and 
from twenty to forty feet deep, and at first its current flows with 
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great rapidity, but it soon subsides, and widens into the sem- 
blance of a lake, studded with numerous wooded islands. The 
rapids commence about twenty miles below Lake Erie, and three- 
quarters above the cataract. Grand Island divides the broad 
river into two arms, which unite below it. It is so called from 
its size, being nine miles long. Next to Grand, is Navy Island, 
a tract of about three hundred acres, belonging to Canada, and 
noted as being the rendezvous of the patriots in the attempted 
revolution of 1837-38. Other islands, large and small, which di- 
versify the course of the river, are named Bird, Strawberry, 
Squaw, Beaver, Rattlesnake, Cayuga, Tonnawanta, Buckhorn, 
and Goat or Iris islands, the last mentioned being on the very 
brink of the falls. Various tributary streams, flowing from Canada 
and the United States, swell the volume of the river. Its shores 
are generally level, and present little that is picturesque ; nor does 
the river offer any more striking feature than that of the current 
of a vast volume of water, until below Grand and Navy Islands, 
when the union of the divided streams, added to the narrowing 
and declension of the channel, begins to give it a more exciting 
aspect. The hurrying march of the concentrated waters has now 
something dramatic in its character, and prepares the mind for 
the grand denouement which the spectator who has followed its 
course from the lake will shortly witness. The fierce rapids, for 
three-quarters of a mile above the falls, prelude that stupendous 
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natural spectacle—the grandest water-works in the world. The 
entire descent of the river from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario is 
three handred and thirty four feet. Its general course from the 
former lake to the falls is about northwest by north. Thence 
it runs nearly due north. For about seven miles it rushes down a 
descent of one hundred and four feet, dashing forward with furious 
velocity between banks that rise to the height of four hundred 
feet. From just above Lewiston, it begins to subside, and the 
close of its course in a very broad channel is tranquil and lake 
like. It has been estimated that the volume of water carried over 
Niagara Falls is six hundred and seventy thousand tons in a 
minute. Recently an effort was made to sound the depth of the 
water just below the falls. An American engineer provided him- 
self for this purpose with the heaviest cannon ball he could pro 
cure, attached it to a wire, and dropped it from a great height. 
Instead, however, of sinking, the immense weight had no power 
of penetrating the volume of water, but was hurried alorg upon 
the surface like a feather or a cork. This will serve to give 
an idea of the immense power and velocity of the current over 
these mighty rapids. Every year this great natural curio-ity is 
visited by thousands from all quarters of the world, and during 
the present season the number of visitors bids fair to exceed that 
of any former year; the facilities for reaching it and fur observa- 
tion were never so good as they are now. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE 


KING AND THE COBBLER. 


A ROMANCE OF ANCIENT PERSIA. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


[conTINUVED.] 


CHAPTER XIV.—[conrinvep.] 


Rustem started back in his seat, for the youth had risen as he 
spoke the last sentence, and there was something so superbly 
grand in his very appearance that the satrap was for the moment 
awe-struck. But all this soon passed, for there was a stern reality 
staring him in the face, of which he had not yet spoken, and that 
weighed heavily upon his mind with more power than could all 
the ideas of which the youth had spoken. He made known that 
idea as follows : 

“If you turn a deaf ear to all this, then listen while I speak one 
other thing: the king has also sworn that J shall die if you do 
not do as he has asked !” 

this true 

“Most trae.” 

“But the king does not mean it.” 

“T know he does.” 

“He dares not do such a thing !” 

“T tell you he dares do anything. Now will you see your 
father die ¢” 

“Not if I can help it. I will protect you with the last move- 
ment of my strength, and for your sake 1 will brave death itself.” 

“ And you will give up this wild passion your heart has held ?” 

“Do you mean my leve for Zillah ?” 

“Tes” 

Feridoon did not reply at once. He arose from his chair, and 
paced to and fro across the room several times ere he spoke ; and 
when he did speak, his voice was very low but yet very firm and 
decided. 

“I wish that you might escape this affair, for no blame can be 
attached to you even by the king. But this last movement shows 
him to be worse in disposition and intent than we had even 
painted him. But I will not give up to him.” 

“ Not to save my life ¢” 

“Would you have me do it?” asked the youth, with startling 
energy, as he moved quickly forward and placed his hand on the 
satrap’s arm. 

“J would not die,” answered Rustem. 


” 


“Nor would [ sell my soul to a wicked king for the life of 


apy man,” promptly returned Feridoon. ‘“‘ What shall be your 
jey henceforth when you realize that hereafter every breath you 
draw is but the remembrancer of another’s woe? Iam sorry. I 
will lay down my life for you, but I will not sell my own soul. 
So you may tell the king.” 
“ And is this your final answer 
“Jt is, most surely.” 


7 


Rustem arose, and there was anger and chagrin upon his fea- 
He cou!d hate as strongly as he could love, and his heart 
could turn its tide of affection into a stream of gall at a provoca- 


tures. 


tion that aimed itself at his self-love. He spoke not another word, 
but with a flashing eye and a frowning brow, he strode from 
the apartment. 


When Feridoon was left alone he reflected upon what had pass- 
ed. He knew the temper of Rustem, and he knew that there was 
much love of self above all other things in his composition, And 
he remembered, too, how wickedly the king had acted, and he 
was resolved that he would not bow to such a villain in the dust 


of shame and agony. So he repented not of what had passed. 


The evening advanced and the shades of night were gathered 
The candles had been lighted in Feridoon’s 
apartments, and he was engaged in reading a manuscript that 
belonged to Rustem, when a slave entered bearing a slip of 
The lat- 
ter took it and read, and when he had finished he started up to 


about the great city. 


parchment in his hand, which he handed to the youth. 


speak with the slave who had brought it, but he was gone. 


Feridoon ran his eyes over the document once more, and then a 


grim smile rested upon his features. It ran as follows : 


“To Fesipoon, of the Lion Heart: 


“TI wish not to recount what has transpired, knowing full well 
that no words of mine can make it plainer to you than it now 
must be. But my house can no longer be your home—my roof 
If you cannot find it in your heart 
to comply with the commands I have laid upon you from the 
king, then must you find another home. I wish not to see you 
ayain unless you come to obey. Go your way and act your own 
pleasure, and remember that henceforth you are no child or friend 


can no longer cover you. 


of mine, Ruste.” 


Feridoon rolled up the parchment and placed it in his pocket, 
and then he called his slaves to him aad informed them that he 
was going out. He would not tell them where he was going, 
nor how long he meant to remain—he only told them he was go- 
ing away, and he bade them wo remain behind. After this, he 
dressed himeelf in a plain suit, taking the precaution to put on 
a light, firm shirt of mail which had been furnished for him when 
he received his lessons in warfare. What money really belonged 
to him he took, and then, with his faithful sword and dagger, he 
departed. He did not stop until he reached,a point where a 


view of Rustem’s palace was cut off, but when he had gained this 
he slackened his pace and fizally halted. 

It was now quite dark, the night having fairly set in, and there 
being no moon. A sense of loneliness crept over Feridoon’s 
soul, for he was like a stranger in the great city. For Kobad he 
knew not where to look. Zillah was in the royal palace, and who 
should tell where good Zak Turan might be? At length, how- 
ever, he turned his steps to the house where the honest cobbler was 
wont to dwell, with the faint hope that he might find some one 
there who could direct him. He reached the house and found 
four soldiers stationed there. 

“ How now ?” he asked, seeing that they were armed only with 
swords. ‘“ What do ye here?” 

“We are watching for the king,” replied one of them. 

“ Watching for the king ?” 

“« At his command, I mean.” 

“ And wherefore ?” 

“For the purpose of finding one whom the king feareth.”’ 

“ And who is it?” . 

“ Kobad, he is called, and he is an astrologer.” 

“ Ah—then the king fears him ?” 

“ Ay, verily—for he soweth sedition among the people.” 

“Is Zak Turan within the house ?” 

“No, for we seek him, too.” 

“ Ah ” 

“Yes. The king wants both him and his wife to come and 
console a weeping damsel whem he hath taken to his home with 
him.” 

“T would have seen the cobbler, but ’tis no matter now,” said 

the youth, as he turned away from the place. He saw that the 
soldiers did not know him, and he had no desire that they should, 
so he moved on down the street towards the old sepulchre. He 
knew not whither he was going, neither did he care. His chief 
desire was to find the astrologer, but he knew not which way to 
turn, for he had not the least idea where the old man was. 
The youth kept on until he came to the sepulchre, which was 
dug out from the solid cliff, and here he sat down. He gazed 
up at the frowning front of the place, and in the gloom he could 
see the quaint sculpture that stood out from its parent rock. 
Here was the dwelling of the dead, and he thought, as he sat 
there and viewed the ponderous doors of solid metal, how many 
mortals had ended their earthly pilgrimage there ! 

“Ah!”’ he murmured to himself, “here life’s journey ends, 
and king and slave sleep both alike. The mighty race of kings 
who sleep here—the renowned Paishdadians—are no more now 
than the slaves who cringed at their fect! Then how should the 
man live who would have his name remembered where memory 
is worth the having? Surely, honor and truth, virtue and justice, 
must be the properties that shall embalm it.” 

Thus he pondered for a while, and at length he arose and turn- 
ed his steps once more towards the city. He felt strong now in 
his resolution, and he had prayed to God for guidance and coun- 
sel. But he had not yet a resting-place, nor did he know whither 
his steps would bring him. 


CHAPTER 
DANGERS AND FEARS. 


Tue satrap heard Feridoon when he left the palace, and though 
there may have been a slight pang at the thought of thus losing 
his protege, yet he was too wroth to have it pain him much. 
Rustem felt that the youth owed to him all the obedience of an 
own child, and among all the social laws of Persia there was none 
more binding than the reverence and obedience of parents. Rus- 
tem could have borne with Feridoon’s first refusal, however, but 
when he came to refuse to sacrifice his whim (so Rustem called 
it), to save the life of his protector, his anger could be contained 
no longer. His heart was wholly estranged now, and he hated 
the youth as much as he had ever loved him. It was one of the 
peculiarities of the man. 

As soon as Feridoon had gone, the satrap went up to the 
apartments he had occupied and bade the slaves go and join 
those below, at the same time telling them that they would serve 
their late master no more. The poor fellows were really wild 
with grief when they heard this, but they saw that the satrap was 
angry and they asked no questions. 


for Sohrab had demanded to know his success before he slept. 
He called some of his slaves to attend him, and as speedily as 
possible he made his way to the royal palace. He found the king 
waiting for him in one of the private apartments, which was 
lighted up by hanging lamps of solid gold. 

“ Now, Rustem, what luck ?” asked the monarch, even before 
the satrap had fairly let fall the arras behind him. 

“ It is of no use,” returned the visitor, in a fearful tone. “The 
young man will not comply. I told him all, but it made no 
impression upon him. I have turned him from my gate, and 
no more will I give him a home, or even countenance him in 
any way.” 

At first the king became angry, but when he learned Rustem 
had turned the offender from his dwelling he became somewhat 
appeased, for it conveyed to him the simple idea that the satrap 
sympathized with him. For some moments the monarch paced 
up and down the apartment without speaking, and when he did 
speak he was much calmer than Rastem had dared to hope; but 
this calmness-was the result of deep passion. 

“ Rustem,” he said, “ I shall have the youth seized and brought 
hither, and this time he may be assured he gets not away alive. 
Not only would I have him bid Zillah accept my love, but I 


would nip in the bud a plan of rebellion which I am sure he 


When this was done, Rustem prepared to wait upon the king, - 


countenances. By my royal head, Rustem,” added Sohrab, 
growing more vehement in speech and gesture, “ you dream not 
what a cloud is gathering over us. The peace of the city—ay, 
of the whole country, is endangered. That crazy old astrologer 
is doing much mischief, and I fear that this Feridoon is leagued 
with him in his crime. That old man must be found.” 

“ He was in my palace this very evening, sire.” 

“How! In your palace—this evening ?” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“ Then, by heaven, why did you not detain him ?” 

“I knew not of his presence there till he had departed.” 

“*O, God give me power now over him!” exclaimed the mon. 
arch, starting across the room and raising the silken arras, 
“ What ho, there! Slaves !” 

In a very few moments a dozen slaves came rushing in. They 
moved more quickly than usual now, for their royal master had 
become of late very petulant. 

“ Now, Rustem, which way went the dotard ?” 

“I know not, sire,” returned the satrap ; and after a moment's 
reflection, he added: “but if your majesty means to send out 
your slaves after him, they might stop at my outer gate, and 
mayhap my porter can give some further intelligence.” 

This plan the king resolved to follow, and he at once de- 
spatched a hundred of his best soldiers, directing them to divide 
themselves into ten parties of ten each, and to scour the city 
all through. 

“ By my life, Rustem,” he said, after the soldiers had gone, 
‘those two rebels shall be brought, dead or alive, and when they 
come, if they come alive, they shall surely die! I know that they 
have foul plots on foot, and they shall be stopped in their wick- 
ed work. Lend me your aid, for I shall need it. Every true 
man must now stand by his king, for I tell you the throne of 
‘Persia topples now upon its base ; and what is Persia when her 
throne is overturned? ‘There is danger, Rustem! There is 
treason—rank, foul treason, abroad. Have ye not seen it! 
By my soul, I can smell it in the very air! There’s a phan- 
tom about me, howling dire threats in my ear, and airy daggers 
are aimed at me! Can ye not see them, Rustem ?”’ 

During the delivery of this strange speech, the monarch had 
been walking to and fro, and his manner was vehement and ex- 
cited. His face was pale and his eyes glared wiidly. He stop- 
ped, as he ceased speaking, directly in front of the satrap, and 
gazed him in the face. 

“Can ye not see them, Rustem ?” he repeated. 

The satrap was confounded, and he knew not how to reply. 
He feared the king’s mind was turned—and he was not far from 
right. 

“IT was not aware, sire,” he at length replied, “of so much 
danger.” 

“Were you not? But be sure I am not mistaken. Go now, 
and let me see you again on the morrow.” 

“Shall you bring the old astrologer to judgment to-morrow, 
if he is taken ?” asked Rustem, before he turned away. 

“ Bring him to judgment! Do you mean, shall I bring him 
to the judgment hall ?” 

Yes, sire.” 

“No! He shall die in his dungeon !” 

And so the king meant he should die, for not for half of his 
kingdom would he have had that old man open his lips before 
his officers. Not for his own right arm would he have had that 
old man’s face seen by those who might remember him as one 
they had seen before. 

As soon as Sohrab was lefi alone, he commenced once more 
to pace the room, for he was in a state of mind bordering on 
craziness. His heart was torn by wild emotions, and his brain 
was turned by fearful phantasms. For half an hour he remain- 
ed thus, and then he left the apartment and entered a long, 
winding corridor, which was flanked on either hand by marble 
pillars, and lighted at short intervals by hanging lamps of gol. 
His way now lay towards the chamber where Zillah was confin- 
ed. He reached it and entered without ceremony ; he found the 
maiden awake, and the attendant infurmed him that the physi- 
cian pronounced her, not only out of danger, but rapidly gain- 
ing. ‘The king was pleased with this information, and having 
ordered the attendant to leave the chamber, he seated himself 
by the bedside. 

Zillah was awake, and a perceptible shudder ran through her 
frame as she thus found her royal persecutor by her side. But 
she did not repulse him. She knew that he would not harm 
her now, and she had presence of mind enough to know that it 
would be better for her not to exhibit her real feelings, for she 
was not ignorant of the fact that nothing would more exasperal 
a man than scorn and disgust from one whom he would con 
ciliate. But she meant not to lie—she did not mean to flatter 
him by professing any feeling which did not exist in her bosom. 
She would conceal, but not fabricate. 

“ Sweet angel,” said the king, in a tone as soft and tender 
as he could command, “ you know not how happy this report 
of your health has made me. I trust the time is not far distant 
when you shall be yourself once more, and accept the fond and 
devoted heart I have given you. You will learn to love 
Zillah,”’ 

“ Alas, sire, my poor love is not worth your seeking.” 

“You it is, By my royal crown, it is worth more than the 
loves of all other women beside.” 

“ But my heart, I fear, can never learn to love you.” 

“Say not so, ‘Take back that fear, and commence now 
learn the lesson of love. You have loved. Is it not so *” 

Zillah gazed up into the monarch’s face, and after a moment of 
doubt she replied : 
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“ Yes, sire, and my heart is no longer mine own.” 

“ You loved the youth called Feridoon ¢” 

“Yes, sire.” 

“ Alas, sweet Zillah, you are not to blame for loving the stout 
youth, but I know full well that you would never live happily 
with him. He has a most direfal temper, and over it he holds 
no control. He is not fit to possess so sweet a flower, for he has 
no shelter to offer thee—not even a roof to cover his own head.” 

“What mean you, sire ?” the maiden asked, in surprise, for the 
speech of the king had a truthful sound. 

“JT mean that the youth has no shelter. 
the city.” 

“Ts he not with his father ?”’ 

“He is not with Rustem, for the old noble has been obliged 
to turn him from his gates. His disposition was such that there 
was no peace in living with him, and the old man was obliged 
to turn bim off. It was hard for the satrap, for he loved the 
youth well, but he could not put up with his evil and his hardness 
of heart.” 

“ Hardness of heart, sire ?”’ iterated Zillah, in a sad tone, and 
about which there seemed to be an air of reproof. 

“Ay. Let me tell thee. Feridoon had formed a certain pro- 
ject which came in the end to endanger the satrap’s life. Rus- 
tem went to him and explained this—told him that his own life 
was in danger from his, the young man’s, plan, and asked him to 
give it up, and what, think you, was Feridoon’s reply ?” 

“T know not,” returned the maiden, trembling. 

“Tt was a decided negative. He utterly refused to comply 
with his protector’s wishes.” 

“But there must have been some deep principle involved— 
some idea of right which the youth could not overstep.” 

“No, not so. It was only a whim of his own—a caprice.” 

“Will you explain itto me? Tell me what it was he would 
not give up.” 

“Really, I cannot now tell, for I was very busy at the time 
upon another point, and I did not ask ; but I think it was some- 
thing about a female slave that Feridoon had bought. Ha, yes! 
I remember now,” broke forth the king, to whose mind a very 
handy lie had come—a lie with two edges that might cut both 
ways. “ Yes, yes, I have it now. Feridoon bought a beautiful 
female of a Caucasian merchant, and afterwards it proved that 
she had a lover among the merchant’s followers. This lover 
was a powerful, dark man, and he swore that if his beloved was 
not given up to him, he would murder the satrap, for he imag- 
ined that the satrap had the power to give her up if he chose. 
When Rustem heard of this he was sore afraid, and he went at 
once to Feridoon and asked him to give up the slave, at the same 
time stating the danger which threatened him. Bat the youth 
turned a deaf ear to all his entreaties. He loved the beautiful 
slave, and would not give her up.” 

A sharp, cruel pang shot to poor Zillah’s heart as she heard 
this, and a low, stifled sob broke from her lips. 

“0,” she at length uttered, rising half up in bed, “ this 
cannot be !”” 

“Tt is most true, fair one.” 

“Tt cannot be. Feridoon loves no slave girl; he cannot.” 

“Be not deceived, Zillah. You do not know the man as others 
know him.” 

The maiden sank back upon the pillow and closed her eyes. 
A moment she remained thus, and when she suddenly opened her 
eyes again upon the king, she saw a look of tiendish triumph 
just curling about his mouth and eyes. In an instant the con- 
vietion went to her soul that Sohrab was lying to her, and she 
resolved to question him. 

“Sire,” she said, “ when did Feridoon purchase this slave !” 

* “Tdo not know.” 

“But he must have had her some time, if he loves her so well.” 

“ About a week, I believe.” 

Now Zillah knew that was false, for it was only the day before 
that Kobad had been with her, and told her all about Feridoon, 
and she knew that he had no slave girl then. So her mind was 
quickly relieved, and she knew that the king was deceiving her; 
but she said nothing about her conviction. 

“And now,” resumed Sohrab, “you shall find here a heart 
that shall be wholly yours. I will love you fondly and traly, and 
your joy shall be my joy, and your pain my pain. Shall it 
not be so?” 

“Ask me not now, sire. My head aches and my soul is 
pained. Let me rest now.” 

“So you shall,” cried the king, rising and bending over the 
Sweet, pale face of the invalid. ‘ You may rest now, and pon- 
der upon what I have said. You must love mo, and I know you 
will. Be sure that I shall make you happy.” 

He kissed her upon the brow as he ceased speaking, and then 
left the apartment. He had hopes now and so had Zillah. Ko- 
bad had assured her that she should be saved, let the king do his 
uimost, and she had much confidence in that old man’s power to 
Save her, for she had seon enough of his character to know that 
he never spoke falsely. 

Very differently did those two, the king and the maiden, re- 
gard the aged astrologer. Ono feared him with a fear that 
‘mounted to almost a deadly power; and the other loved him 
with « love that amounted to a holy reverence. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ANOTHER FAILURE, BUT NOT WITHOUT A SUCCESS, 
Warts the king was trying to deceive Zillah into a more 


regard for himself, three of our acquaintances were to- 
ether, planning for the future. They were Kobad and the old 


He is but a beggar in 


cobbler and wife, and their place of meeting was in a cave not 
far from the one in which they were before. ‘This cave in which 
they now were, was farther in among the rocks, and not so spa- 
cious nor comfortable as the other. Yet it served well enough 
for the purpose, for its existence wes not known to the soldiers, 
and its inmates were protected from the inclemencies of the 
weather. 

But these three were not alone. There were three others there 
—three officers of the government; old men, and holding places 
of honor and trust. They had been conversing some time and 
the subject of conversation must have been one of deep interest, 
for the officers showed by their looks that they were astonished 
and interested. 

“I thought that there must have been foul play,” said one of 
them, ‘‘ when he was killed. Gushtasp would not have been kill- 
ed by the robbers on the desert, for all of them knew him and 
loved him. But how will you prove this to the people ¢” 

“ By my word,” returned Kobad. 

“But the king will not let you speak. He will have you 
seized and gagged at once.” 

A strange smile flitted across the astrologer’s face, and for a 
while he gazed down upon the rock at his feet in silence. At 
length he said : 

“Once I had some dealings with our king and he knows me 
well. My power is too great for him to break. I could perform 
some things that would make both him and you start and trem- 
ble. Sohrab cannot harm me. I am protected bya strange 
charm which he cannot break. You have heard often of my 
knowledge, and of my power as a necromancer, but you do not 
dream how much of that remarkable power I really possess. I 
do assure you that with one single movement I can so work upon 
the king that he shall not move except at my bidding.” 

The three officers regarded each other in silence and surprise. 
One of them at length moved nearer to the strange man, and in 
a low tone asked : 

“ You are sure Gushtasp is dead ?” 

“Most sure,” returned Kobad ; and then, with a quiet smile, 
he added: “ you did not imagine that you saw Gushtasp now 
before you, did you *” 

“T did not know who you might be.” 

“No, no,” returned the astrologer, in a sad tone, “there is no 
such good news. Gushtasp was stabbed to the heart and killed 
at once. He is now in the home of spirits, where we may all 
meet him ere long, for age is creeping upon us apace. But let 
that pass. Gushtasp is long since dead, and he died by the order 
of Sohrab, and of that fact the people must soon be apprised. 
I shall need your co-operation, and in return you may rest 
assured that no harm shall come to you. We must meet again, 
and in the meantime, I would have you watch the king.” 

““We will,” answered one of the official trio, “for such as 
he will bear much watching.” 

“ Ay,” added another ; “ and well would it have been for Persia 
could he have been watched as he deserved years ago.” 

“ Better late than never,” remarked Kobad. “But now our 
conference is ended and we may return to the city, only remember 
that we separate before we reach the routes of the royal sentinels.” 


Having spoken some words of cheer to Zak Turan, the astrol- 
oger left the cave in company with the three officers, but ere 
long they separated, and Kobad pursued his way alone towards 
that section of the city where stood Rustem’s palace. He had 
proceeded along past the statue of Zal, and was just stepping 
upon a sort of low curb that was arranged upon the street- 
side to protect pedestrians from the horses, when he saw some 
half dozen dusky figures emerge from a street that cornered di- 
rectly before him. He would have turned back, but the strangers 
hailed him and he stopped. 

“Who are ye? and what do ye want?” asked Kobad. 

“ We are merely passing about the city as you are,” replied 
one of the party, “and we hailed you because we would know if 
you had seen one of the king’s enemies in your travels.” 

“I may have seen many,” replied the old man, placing his 
hand upon the hilt of his sword, that he carried beneath his long 
robe. 

By this time the strangers had come more closely up, and Ko- 
bad noticed that there were ten of them in all, and that they 
were gathering about him. He started back towards the nearest 
house and drew his sword. 

“Keep vour distance,” he said. ‘I wish not to harm you, but 
I can allow no familiarity. Do you know who I am ?”’ 

“You are one whom we have been sent to take—Kobad.” 

“ Ay—I am; and if you know my power you will not molest 
me. I use not the weapons you use.” 

“ And yet your sword looks very like ours.” 

“ Does it?” returned the old man, holding the weapon higher 
up in the starlight. “ Perhaps it does. So demons sometimes 
look like men. But beware how you put my weapon to the test.” 

The soldiers hesitated as the astrologer put this piece of arti- 
fice upon them. They knew him to be a wonderful man, and 
perhaps he might have some dark power hidden in his sword. 
They whispered together, and while they did so Kobad blamed 
himself for having been thus caught at a disadvantage. Had 
he thought of such a meeting he might have prepared himself 
with weapons which these men could not have overcome. He 
had at home a curious powder—a light, airy, imperceptible mix- 
ture—that would have struck every man blind who stood about 
him. A small quantity of it, cast off about him, would float 
upon the air in all directions, and while he kept his own eyes 
tightly closed, others would not discover such necessity until they 
felt the sharp pain in their optics—and then closing the lids 
would be of no use, for their eyes could be of use to them no 


as finely as may be, he is a very good moral mastiff ; 


more. But the old man had not this thing with him, nor had he 
anything save just such a sword as any man might carry. 

Meanwhile the soldiers had conferred together, and it was re- 
solved that they should make the attempt at least, to capture the 
rebel, for in that light they viewed him. Two of their number, 
more bold than the rest, drew off at a short distance, and gradu- 
ally worked around behind the old man, and at the moment 
that those in front were beginning to advance, they sprang for- 
ward and caught the astrologer by the arms, and in a moment 
more his sword was wrenched from him. 

“ Now, old man, what think you “” cried one of the party, in 
an exaltant tone. 

“T think that for the while I am your prisoner,” Kobad replied, 
without the least trepidation. 

So ye are.” 

“ You will conduct me to the king, I suppose ?” 

“ Don't know exactly how that'll be.” 

“How? Am I not arrested by order of the king ?” 

“Most surely ; and you are going to the royal palace, too; 
but I don’t know as the king need to see you.” 

A sudden fear shot through the old man’s bosom as he heard 
these words. He, remembered how the king had been affected by 
his presence, and he knew, too, that the king knew his great 
secret—knew him ! 

“ Tell me your orders ?” he said, speaking yet calmly, but with 
an effort. 

“We take you to the palace, and deliver you there to the 
master of the prison; so we must hurry, for the master may be 
sleepy, and he wont dare to sleep till he hears from us.” 

Now Kobad knew this master of the prison, and he knew him 
to be a most ready, unscrupulous tool of Sohrab. He blamed 
himself more than ever now for having allowed himself to ven- 
ture forth without protection. To resist his captors would be of 
no avail, for they were strong men, either one of whom might 
have overcome him alone. 

“‘ Look here,” uttered one of the soldiers, “this isn’t exactly 
the thing. Just remember our orders. The old chap wasn’t to 
speak, you know.” 

“So he wasn’t,” rejoined the one who seemed to have the lead 
in the affair. And as he spoke he drew a stout piece of sack- 
cloth from his pocket, and proceeded to bind it over the old man’s 
mouth. 

“How now ?” the prisoner gasped, putting up his hands to 
stop this new movement. ‘ Why is this ?” 

“So ordered the king. We wasn’t to let you speak a word.” 

Kobad resisted this movement, but it mattered little to his 
captors, for very easily did they bind his hands behind him, and 
then the cloth was bound tightly over his mouth; and when this 
was done they took him by the arms and turned their steps in 
the direction of the royal palace. 

The astrologer now felt sure that the king meditated some 
summary proceedings against him—that in all probability he was 
to be killed without further ceremony, and the more he pondered 
upon this the more sure did he feel of it. Surely the king feared 
him, and would give half his kingdom to see him dead. The 
inference from this was easily drawn. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
HUMILITY THE HIGHEST WISDOM. 


We read a pretty story of St. Anthony, who, being in the wil- 
derness, led there a very hard and strict life, insomuch that none 
at that time did the like ; to whom came a voice from Heaven, 
saying: “ Anthony, thou art not so perfect as is a cobbler that 
dwelleth at Alexandria.” Anthony hearing this, rose up forth- 
with, and took his staff, and travelled till he came to Alexandria, 
where he found the cobbler. The cobbler was astonished to see 
so reverend a father come to his house. Then Anthony said 
unto him: “ Come and tell me thy whole conversation, and how 
thou spendest thy time.” “ Sir,” said the cobbler, “as for me, 
good works have I none, for my life is but simple and slender ; 
I am but a poor cobbler. In the morning. when I rise, [ pray 
for the whole city wherein I dwell, especially for all such neigh- 
bors and poor friends as I have. After [ set me at my labor, 
where [I spend the whole day in getting my living, and I keep 
me from all falsehood, for I hate nothing so much as I do deceit- 
fulness. Wherefore, when [ make any man a promise, I keep it, 
and perform it truly ; and thus [ spend my time poorly with my 
wife and children, whom I teach and instruct as far as my wit 
will serve me, to fear and dread God. And this is the sum of 
my simple life.” —Lasimer. 


> 


+ 


HAPPINESS NOT IN STATION ALONE, 
There is one experience, gentlemen, to which the history of 
my various changes in life has peculiarly, and, I will even say, 
has painfully exposed me—how little a man gains, or rather, in- 


-deed, how much he loses in the happiness of natural and health- 


ful enjoyment, in passing from a narrower to a wider, and what 
some may call, a more elevated sphere. There is not room in 
the heart of man for more than a certain namber of objects ; and 
he is therefore placed far more favorably for the development of 
all that pleasure which lies in the kind and friend:y affections of 
our nature, when the intimacy of his regards is permitted to rest 
on a few, than when, bustled through an interminable variety of 
persons and things, each individual can have but a slender hold 
upon the memory, and a hold as slender upon the emotions.— 
Dr. Chalmers. 

Morat Honesty.—They that cry down moral honesty, cry 
down that which is a great part of religion, my duty towards 
God and my duty towards man. What care I to see a man run 
after a sermon, if he cozens and cheats as soon as he comes 
home? On the other hand, morality must not be without reli- 
gion ; for if so, it ~ change as I see convenience. Religion 
must govern it. He that has not religion to govern his morality, 
is not a whit better than my mastiff dog; so long as you stroke 
him, and please him, and do not pinch him, he will play with you 
but if you 
hurt him, he will fly in your face, and tear out your throat.— 
Selden. 
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COMPANION. 


LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND. 

We present our readers with two views of this 
pretty Swiss town, one representing a street 
scene, and the other the interior of its busy mar- 
ket house. It is the capital of the canton of the 
same name, and was until recently, one of the 
three vororts, or seats of the Swiss Diet. It is 
situated on both sides of the River Reuss, a 
branch of which is shown in the engraving, 
where it issues from the Lake of Lucerne. The 
population is about 8000. It is much visited by 
tourists on account of the picturesque beauty of 
its environs. On one side of it is the celebrated 
Lake of Lucerne ; on three other sides it is en- 
closed by a wall, and it is surrounded by lofty 
watch-towers. Among its public edifices is a 
fine cathedral, founded in 695, which is noted 
for its organ containing three thousand pipes. 
The Jesuits’ church and the church of St. Pe- 
ter’s are fine specimens of architectare. There 
are four principal bridges crossing the Reuse, 
which are covered and adorned with paintings 
illustrative of Swiss and sacred history, or 
copied from Hans Holbein’s celebrated “‘ Dance 
of Death.”” The town hall, erected in 1606, is 
a very handsome, thongh small building. The 
arsenal is well worthy a visit from its fine col- 
lection of suits of ancient armor, among which 
is that in which Leopold of Austria was killed 
at the battle of Sempach. Lucerne has two hos- 
pitals, an orphan asylum, a mint, a jail, a thea- 
tre, public libraries belonging to the town, the 
Jesuits, Capuchins, Cordeliers, etc., and a very 
well-endowed lyceum, with numerous professors, 
tutors and teachers, and a public school, of 
which Inglis says : “ Into this school every child 


till the age of twelve is admitted upon payment 
of six francs a year, and is taught reading, writ. 


ing, arithmetic and the first principles of Latin ; 
and this privilege of acquiring in early years the 
rudiments of learning, is not confined to the 
city of Lucerne, or even the canton ; persons may 
claim admittance from any other of the Swiss 


cantons, and even from foreign countries. The 
college and school are one establishment; and 


every one that has received his education in the 
school is immediately received as a pupil into 
the college, and pays nothing for his instruction 
there.” The town contains the celebrated mod- 
el in relief of Switzerland, made by General 
Pfyffer, and in the Pfyffer garden, outside the 
walls, is a monument designed by Thorwaldsen, and erected to 
the memory of the Swiss guards who fell gallantly at Paris, in 
the memorable attack of the 10th of August, 1792. The design 


which transfixes him, yet endeavoring with his last gasp to pro- 
tect a shield on which the Bourbon lilies are carved, The figure 
was hewn by Ahorn of Constance out of a mass of sandstone 


| ghosts—the conspirators arrested him. 


A STREET IN LUCERNE, SWITZERLAND. 


the night the conspirators had assembled at a final meeting under | 
the archway of an abbey on the bank of the Reuss. A boy, who 


| chanced to be in that solitary plece, heard a noise of arms and 
represents a lion of colossal size, wounded mortally by a spear | 


He fled —thinking he had encountered 
Meanwhile these men, 


the murmuring of voices. 


_ who had sworn the massacre of their fellow citizens, touk pity on 


rock, and is twenty-eight feet long by eighteen high. ‘The city of | 


Lucerne was given by Pepin to the abbots of Mecrbach, in 768, 
and about the close of the 13th century was purchased by the 
House of Hapsburg. In 1332, the citizens revolted and joined 
the Swiss confederacy. 
in the centre of that celebrated past that makes the glory of the 
Swiss name, and which every Swiss ought to cherish. The city, 


| learned. 
At Lucerne, the traveller finds himself | 


like most of those in the same region, is particularly remarkable | 


from its situation and picturesque effect, Critically considered, 
its architecture leaves something to be desired, but what human 
structure would not be belittled by juxtaposition with the natural 
beauties with which Switzerland abounds? ‘The site must have 
attracted the attention of men in the remotest times, and when 
the country was settled, the place where the Reuse emerged from 
the Lake of the Waldstettes, must have appeared favorable for 
the establishment of a city. A tower still preserved, and a light- 
house (/ucerna) were, it is said, the origin of the city. It flour- 


ished peaceably for five or six centuries under the paternal admin- | 


istration of the abbotts of Meerbach. They protected it by no 


other weapon than their dignity, and all the citizens desired the 


maintenance of their sway. The commune deliberated on the 
laws and taxes ; the abbot nominated an “ammann”’ from the 
people, and with their assent. Their man- 
mers were hardly less rural than those of 
the neighboring shepherds. But in the 
13th century, one of the abbots of Meer- 
bach sold Lucerne to the son of the king 


of the Romans for two thousand francs 
and five villages in Alsace, The people 
of Lucerne submitted with regret to the 


duke of Austria; two monks were even 
bold enough to declare his authority unjust, 
and died in distant dungeons. hile Ro- 
dolph of Hapsburg lived he knew how to 
maintain in obedience and even in devoted 
fidelity, the numerous possessions he had 
in the territories on the left bank of the 


Rhine. But his successors were not equal- 
ly prudent, ‘The people of Lucerne were 
compelled to serve them, in contravention 
of existing treaties, in foreign wars, and 
were not recompensed by a milder govern- 
ment. They had recourse to their neigh- 
bors of the three Waldstetten, whom they 
had heretofore combated in the interest of 
their masters. The Waldste'*es heard 
them favorably, and resolved to receive 


Lucerne in perpetual alliance, as a fourth 


canton. The nobles of the city were op- 
posed to this project. They plotted the 
arrest of the boidest among the people by 
troops who came from Argovia. Three 
hundred horsemen came towards the city 
in the night, but the burghers were on their 
guard and closed the gates against them, 
and soon every man was on foot prepared 


to repel violence. The people assembled 
and unanimously demanded the Swiss alli- 
ance. A few nobles left the city and de- 
parted withou: being disturbed ; but others 
remained within the walls, and when the 
war had broken out between the freed city 
and the lords of the neighborhood, the par- 
tizans of Austria, the nobles of Lucerne, 


formed a new conspiracy. They d to 
friends of the 


a child, and only exacted of the boy an oath that he should say 
nothing to their enemies. The boy escaped, and running to 


Boucher's inn, where there were still a few men drinking, he be- | 
| gan to repeat, not to the men, but to the stove, what he had just | 


The odd behaviour of the child attracted the notice of 
the drinkers—they ran to inform the magistrates and citizens. 


The authors of the conspiracy, who had adopted for a rallying | 


sign a red sleeve, were surprised in arms and thrown into prison. 
Messengers brought back the same night three hundred of the 


Waldstetten confederates, The government was entrusted to the 


hands of a council of three hundred citizens, and from this time 
(1382) Lucerne was free. 
blood. No one was put to death, deprived of liberty or even ex- 
cluded from the magistracy. The regrets of the nobles were 
appeased, and they afterwards played a glorious part in the toils, 
dangers and victories of the republic. Lucerne is the Catholic 
vorort of Switzerland. In the national manners, and particularly 
in the picturesque costumes of the people of Lucerne, we see that 
grace and taste are no strangers to this fine region. The traveller 


would do well to pass some time here, and make many excursions 
among the lakes, valleys and mountains of its neighborhood. 


Nowhere are the sensations sought in a Swiss town more vividly 
felt; no place affords greater beauties or nobler memories. 


This revolution cost neither tears nor | 


THE WAYS OF A BOMBSHELL. 

A column of white smoke rushing up into the 
air expands into concentric ri then follows 
the heavy, dull report, like beat of some 
giant drum, and then comes the shrill scream of 
the shell as it describes its fatal curve, and de- 
scends with prodigious velocity, increasing rap- 
idly every instant till it exp with the pecu- 
liar noise of “a blast,” just as it reaches the 

nd. At least, it ought to do so—but to-day 
watched the shells one after another, and only 
two out of three burst y, though the 
range and flight were beautifully accurate. The 
Russian fusees are bad, but their artillerymen 
are not to be excelled when their practice is un- 
disturbed. It was interesting—just as the man 
in “Lucretius” liked to see the sea rage when 
he was not on board ship—to see the shell drop- 
ing, and to see our active little allies scamper- 
ing away to their cover and adjusting themselves 
to the closest possible connection with mother 
earth till the hurtling masses had gone by them. 
Any man with moderate confidence and expe- 
rience may despise round shot at long distances, 
if he only sees the guns from which they come 
discharged. Well, we wont say despise exactly, 
but at all events “evade.” But a shell is a 
diabolical invention, which no one can regard as 
it approaches without a certain degree of mis- 
giving that a triangular piece of jagged iron 
may be whizzing through his internal economy 
at the shortest possible notice afterward. If it 
is sent from a gun, it fizzes and roars through 
the air, and sends its fragments before it, the 
cone of dispersion, which is the neat phrase 
used by the learned militant to imply the direc- 
tion of the bits of shell (or its contents when it 


is filled with bullets, ete.), being in the direction 
the shell has taken from the gun, and the frag. 


ments being propelled with a portion of the 
shell at the moment of explosion. If it be dis- 
charged from a mortar, it whistles gently and 
delicately, giving a squeak and a roar now and 
then as it rises to its greatest elevation, and then 


rushing down with a shriller whistle toward the 
point aimed at. If it explode on arriving at 


that point, its fragments are projected all around 
radially, and are projected merely by the force 
of the bursting charge. A man behind a bomb, 
or at the side of it, is just as likely to be hit as 
aman before it when it bursts in that way ; 
whereas the pieces of shell from a gun in nearly every instance 
fly forward, so that a person behind it, or outside the limits of the 
cone of dispersion, is safe. Unless the shell or bomb burst in 
the air in front of a body of men, a very considerable degree of 
safety may be attained by the men throwing themselves flat on 
the ground, inasmuch as the pieces of a shell which bursts on 
the earth fly upwards from the point where they encounter the 


marinum of resistance. Of course, if a bomb bursts over a man 
on the groand, or if a shell explodes in the air in front of a man, 
there is no great safety gained by his throwing himself down, 
beyond the consequent reduction of the amount of vertical ex- 
posure. This little digression is all —. of the conduct of 
our allies which I have just mentioned, and is made in order to 
explain the rationale of their proceedings. It is rather an un- 
pleasant reflection whenever one is discussing the of a 
missile, and is, perhaps, in the act of exclaiming : ‘ There’s 
splendid shot,” that it may have carried misery and death into 


some happy household. The smoke clears away—the men get 
up—they gather round one who moves not, or who is racked 


with mortal agony—they bear him away, a mere black speck— 
| and a few shovelsful of mud mark for a little time the resting- 
| place of the poor soldier, whose wife, or mother, or children, or 


sisters are left destitute of solace save memory and the sympathy 


| of their country.—Crimean Correspondence of the London Times. 


FIRE, AND SUBSTITUTES FOR IT. 


Essential to man as & cosmopolite, his earthly pre-eminence 


rests on the exclusive use of fire. Withholding it from brates 
was essential to his rule over them. Did they _n the power 
- to elicit it, enraged b is tyranny, they 
would set and keep the world in flames. 
His superiority would wane, and his tenure 
on be uncertain and insecure. To 
prevent this, special provision has been 


made. Animals fly from fire—a dread of 
it is implanted in their natures, ‘Those 


that prey in the night are impelled by 8 
law of their organization to avoid it; for 
when dazzled by the blaze of a torch, the 
contraction of their pupils amounts in 
some species to blindness, and in all the 
sight is affected Hence, though many of 
the lower tribes surpass man in physical 
energies, speed, flight, duration of life, 
minuteness and magnitude of their works, 


happily none can strike fire, mor fan it int 
fame. Still, lights in the night were n0t 


withheld wholly from the lower tribes. 
For those that required them, a special il- 
luminating element was provided. There 
are some that surpass in numbers the ha- 
man species, of which every individual 
carries a torch that rivals in brilliance the 
best of our candles, the materials for 


which they have the power to secrete 
Glow worms and fire flies are familiar 


i ‘limes, various lu- 
dresses. They are used also as lamps. 
have read fine print in a dark room by 
the light of two Long Island fire flies im 
a tumbler. But man was not the | 
rob these living gems of their liberty = 
radiance. There are birds that seize 
suspend them as chandeliers for'their dwel- 
lings. The bottle nested sparrow, or bays, 
is oue of the kidnappers. Its nest is close- 
ly woven like cloth in the form of an 1D 
verted bottle, with the entrance at the or 
itice of the neck. It is divided inside in- 
to chambers, profoundly dark till lit up 
fire flies caught alive, and mercilessly 
to the walls or ceiling with, pieces of wet 
clay for sconces.—Ewbank’s “ World 4 


Workshop.” 
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BAHIA, BRAZIL. 

San Salvador da Bahia de T os 
Santos, and Soteropolis, are the offi- 
cial or scientific names of the ancient 
capital of Brazil, a fine view of the 
port of which is in our 
accompanying vings. name 
of Bahia is that by 
which i¢ is aniversally known. The 
harbor on which this town is sitaated 
has excited the admiration of sailors 
in all times. The Bay of All Saints, 
considered in its fallest extent, forms 
a very deep gulf, and is nearly thirty 
leagues in circuit. The principal en- 
trance is formed on the east by the 
promontory of Cape Santo Antonio, 
which belongs to the continent, and on 
the west by the island of Haparica. 
It receives the waters of many rivers, 
some of which are considerable. The 
largest fleets might ride in safety at 
Bahia. In many rts, vessels an- 
chored on excellent bottom would re- 
sist all winds, while the fertility of the 
neighboring shores would afford them 
an abundance of everything desirable 
in the way of supplies. On the @ st- 


ern side of the principal entrance, the 
land rises in an amphitheatrical form 
from the shore. The city of San Sal- 
vador occupies a large space, and con- 
tains many fine buildings; it is built 
on unequal ground, with many garden 

lats, and is divided into an upper and 

wer town. After Rio Janeiro, the 


city of Bahia is the most important in 


Brazil; it contains at least 100,000 in- 
habitants. Several forts, built on the 
eminences, as well as on the lower 
part of the coast, command the shore 
and protect the city. The naval ar- 
senal is defended by the fort “do Mar,” 


a circular work constructed on a sand- 


bank. The city of Bahia is not only 

opulent and singularly picturesque in 

its aspect, but it is a city of ancient traditions, of curious souve- 
nirs, and even of poetic legends. The entrance of the bay was, 
according to some authors, first explored by Christovam Jacques, 
who set up there one of those pillars of sculptured stone then 
called padroes, and which marked the course of navigators along 
the shores. Seven or eight years later, towards 1510 or 1511, the 
numerous tribes of Tupinamba Indians, who wandered on the fer- 
tile shores of Itaparica or Tapagipe, had had time to forget the 
passage of the European ship, when a vessel, emploved in trading 
for dye-woods, was wrecked on the shoals of the smiling subarb 
now known by the name of Victoria, The sailors were all de- 


voured, it is said, hy the savages, with the exception of a hardy 
Galician, who preserved sufficient coolness in the midst of peril, 
and dexterity in the midst of the Indians, to save his life, and win 
the privileges of a chief. When brought before the Tupinambas, 
who received him with threatening clamors and gestures, Alvares 
Correa seized a harquebuss, which a wave had fortunately thrown 
him, together with other fragments of the wreck, loaded it, took 


am at and shot a bird, and the report of a firearm rung for the 
first time on these shores, The tribe, terror stricken, submitted 
tolim; the daughter of a chief, the beautiful Paraguasson, volun- 


tarily united her destiny to his ; he commanded where he seemed | 


about to perish. Weary of Indian life, but faithful to his young 
companion, Alvares Correa left Brazil with her, and embarked on 
board a Norman vessel, ded by Captain Dupl Bat 
here the legend, adopting the liveliest colors and becoming ani- 
mated with the most varied incidents, sets all chronology at defi- 
ance. Welcomed on the banks of the Seine by Catherine de 
Medicis, recently united to Henry III., Paraguasson receives 


baptism in an antique chapel of Paris, and takes the name of the 
young queen who has served her as god-mother. Satiated with 


the marvels of Europe, she soon quits France, with Alvares Cor- 
rea, and returns to her native country. Thither she bears the fer- 
tile germs of Christianity, and afterwards it is to her that the con- 
querors owe the legal session of the magniticent territory on which 
the city is built. This legend, which 
is in all mouths in Brazil, and which 
has even given birth to a national 
poem, does not for a moment reeist the 


exigency of chronology ; thus the Bra- 
Ullans, who ary 


rave studied theit 
ongin profoundly, take good care not 
to defend it, and content themselves 
with explaining it. They divide the 
marvellous cvents into two parts, and 
attribute them to two Europeans cast 
by storm apon their shores at about 
the same epoch. Alvares Correa, 
united to Paraguasson, is still the 


primitive founder of the city, but he 


‘oes not go to France; he welcomes 
the first grantee, Pereira Coutinho, 
and he even shares his misfortunes ; 
but still later, in 1549, when the noble 
Thomé de Souza is on the point of 
laying the foundations of a regular 
city in the midst of these warlike tribes, 
comes the most active ageat of 
Colonization ; he is the lingua, that is 
‘0 say, the interpreter, cutrusted with 
conducting the difficult negociations 
which must preecde the ereciion of a 
capital in a savage region where popu- 
lation is almost wnkLown. Wich 
Thome de Souza came men who are 
acquainted with the difficult ar of sub- 
Jecting these tierce people, and forcing 
em 10 obey; the Navar os, the An: 
letas, the Nobregas descend the 
Southern shores to lend their valuable 
assistance to the new governor, and 
when, in 1557, Caramauro expires in 
the midst of his children, a patriarch 
thed with years, the towers of a ca- 
@uaae already risen on the ver- 
hill, upon which stands the vast 
the Jesaite Public instruc 
given in the langu pco- 

ple which will become La adh in less 
& century, and they deplore the 
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death of the first Bishop Don Pedro Fernandez Sardinha, who, 
after having been one of the celebrated pupils of the University of 
Paris, is here devoured by the Indians. This rapid sketch, insuf- 
ficient as it is, serves to fix at least the date of the most important 
monuments of the capital, structures which were continued with 
activity under Duarte da Costa and Mendo de Sa, the illustrious 
governor, whose life was prolonged to the year 1577, a year before 
the fall of the monarchy. The thought which ordered so many 
edifices -how+d itself more active than foresecing. The wants of 


commerce increasing, they multiplied houses and vast stores, de- 


signated hy the name of trapiches, and furmed of them the im- 


mense street de la Prayva, which borders the sea, but which the 
great buildings of the upper city constantly threaten by their fall. 
The disastrous events of 1671 and 1748, in which more than for- 
ty persons perished by landslides, seemed to be forgotten, when 
catastrophes quite as painful finally aroused the attention of the 
authorities. The appr city must either be wholly abandoned, or 
its base strengthened by the erection of gigantic foundation walls ; 


the latter alternative has, we believe, been adopted. Among the 
numerous ed fices whieh attract the attention of the stranger are 


the old cathedral, which dates back to 1552; the Jesuit’s college, 
built entirely of marble, besides the valuable library founded in 
1811, the funds being raised by lottery ; the palace of the old zov- 
ernors, now occupied by the President of the Province ; the mint ; 
the theatre, built in 1808; the exchange, a vast building, finished 
in 1816, whose magnificent floors present, in mosaic work, the 
richest collection of indigenous woods known in Seuth America. 
Among the innumerable religious edifices, some of the most no- 
ticeable are the great convent of San Francisco, founded in 1594 ; 


San Bento, built fifteen years before; the monasteries of Merces, 


Desterro and Soledad. If we mention the little church da Graca, 


it is to remind the reader that it contains the tomb of Paraguas- 
son; Nossa Senhora da Victoria, built in 1552, is the oldest of ail 
these religious monuments. Our second engraving presents a 


specimen of the architecture of the eighteenth century, during 


which so many of the churches of Bra- 
zil were built. On the road which 
leads to the charming suburb called 
Bom-Fim, still rises the chapel of San 
Gonzalo. A century has hardly elapsed 
since the last stones of the facade were 
laid, and yet the agaves, the palm trees, 
the bananas, and other tropical trees 
and shrubs, have already mingled in 
wild disorder along its wall, and com- 
pletely veil its entrance. A thousand 
other parasitical plants cling to the 
crevices of its walls, and are fast has- 
tening its destruction. No corpora- 
tion has essayed to stem the tide of 
ruin, which might easily have been 
turned aside. It was built in 1753 by 
the Jesuits, and completed just six 
years before the fall of the powerfal 
religious order to which it belonged. 
It is one of the most picturesque ob- 
jects in Bahia. The principal inhabi- 
tants of Bahia live in the upper town, 
which stands upon a ridge of land be- 
tween the sea and a lake on the north. 
It contains several fine streets. The 
lower town is dirty and inconvenient, 
with very narrow streets. The local 
revenue is derived from direct taxes 
on land and provisions, imposts upon 
exports and imports and harbor-dues. 
All the land, including the church 
lands, is subject to a tax of one tenth 
its produce, and the clergy are sup- 
ported by the government. Formerly, 
when the church enjoyed all its rev- 


enues, it was immensely rich. The 
houses of the wealthier classes are built 
of stone, five stories high, and have 
balconies and blinds, but no windows. 
The vehicles generally used in Bahia 
are cadeiras, a sort of palanquin borne 
on the shoulders of negroes. The ex- 
ports are sugar, cotton, coffee, tobac- 
co, hides and horns, rice, dye and fan- 
cy woods, nuts, bullion, ete. The 
population is set as high as 160,000 by some estimates, of which 


a third are supposed to be whites, a third mulattoes, and a third 
blacks. 


PORTRAITS OF WASHINGTON. 


A writer in the Home Journal says he saw, some twenty-five 
years ago, quite a young-looking man on horseback, in a Fourth 
of July procession in Philadelphia, dressed in the military uniform 
of General Washington (blue and buff), and with the old ’76 


cocked hat. The resemblance was so striking to those who had 


known Washington, that it occasioned quite an outburst of min- 
gled joy and emotion. He had been selected on account of his 
personal resemblance ; the dress, no doubt, aided the etfect. The 
writer says :—‘‘ I was walking at the time with the late lamented 
Judge Hopkinson, author of * Hail Columbia,’ who was quite en- 
thusiastic when this extraordinary tigure approached. ‘ Hea- 
vens !’ he exclaimed, ‘how like! There is Washington as I last 
saw him,’ and he raised his hat and cheered with the crowd, his 

eves filled with tears, Why, said I, ‘judge, that voung looking 
man can't look like Washington, except in dress; Washington 
was an old-looking man.’ ‘ Old-looking man!’ exclaimed the 
judge ; ‘he may look so on sign-boards. He was as fresh and 
yvoung-looking at sixty-five as most men now look at thirty-five or 
forty.’ By the way, the Hopkinson family have at this day an 
original portrait (cabinet size), for which General Washington sat 
expressiy for Francis Hopkinson, father of the late judge above 
mentioned. This picture was painted before the general adopted 
false front teeth, and looks as unlike the portraits copied from 
Stewart, especially about the mouth, as can be well conceived ; 
and it was pronounced at the time a pertect likeness, Among the 
most eminent and successful portrait painters in Philadelphia at 
that day—that is, during the residence there of General Washing- 
ton—was Wurtmuller, a Dane or Swede; his style was accurate 
and pains-taking. Three portrsits of Washington by this painter, 

bearing his well remembered signa- 

ture, are now known to exist—one in 

Paris, and two are here in this city. 

One of the latter has but lately arrived 


here, It was obtained, a few months 
since, in Switzerland, where, for the 


last sixty years, it has been hanging 
in the gallery of the family of Cazan- 
ove. This portrait was given by Gen- 
erai Washington to the eider Cazanove, 
who visited this country at the close of 
the Revolution. Chis distinguished 
and amiable Swiss gentieman was 


largely interested in land operations in 


the State of New York: he had the 


henor of naming the lake of Geneva 
after his own native lake, and the town 
of Cazanovia was named after him. 
This portrait, by its cate, was painred 
when the general was in his sixty- 
second year, and is, perhaps, among 
the best likenesses now extant. It 
seems to have been executed with gress 


care, aid its coloring gives evidence of 
a master skill and knowledge of that 
art which has the peculiar privilege of 
‘rebbing the grave of that portion of 
its terrors which it derives from ob- 
livion.” Evidences of the authenticity 
of this valuable picture are fully se- 
cured by its present owner. It bas 
been in the possession of the fuuily of 
Cazanove trom its original «wuer 
down to his grand daughter, the pre- 
sent Baroness Saladin, from whose 
husband (the Baron Saladim) the pre- 
sent owner here obtained it, in Sep- 
tember last, at Geneva, Switzerland. 
It is among the few portraits of Wash- 
ington which marks, in an eminent 
degree, the leading features of his 
true character—dignity, mildpess, in- 
tellectuality, an air of quiet reserve, 


and the bearing of a perfect gentle- 
man 
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[Written for Balleu’s Pictorial.) 
MAY AND JUNE. 


May throws her garlands in the lap of June 
With careless grace, and balmy zephyrs sigh ; 
The field-bird warbles in a saddened tone, 
And tender May-flowers droop their heads and die. 
Jane roses ope their petals to the breeze. 
Grass blades grow taller ‘neath the verdant trees. 


Though blushing June is flattered and admired, 
She cannot rival her fair sister May ; 

Who, in her plain and modest garb attired, 
Opes for her sister June's flowery way. 

Though many bow in homage to her charms, 

May’s genial warmth wins nature to her arms. 


I» June tall grass-blades wear a glossier he, 

And tender flower<tems firmly round them twine; 
Made brighter by fresh drops of sparkling dew, 

That on their opening petals love to shine; 
The mower’s scythe sweeps grass and flowers away, 
And June no lenger triumphs over May. 


> 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


PHILIP CARRINGTON. 


BY SUSAN H. BLAISDELL. 


“I am going, mother. Words are of no use. My father mis- 
takes me ; he mistakes himself. He would shut me up in a stifled 
counting-house in the city, to drudge with pen and ledger from 
morning till night, when he knows I long forthe sea. I must go.” 

“Then, Philip, if you will, a mother’s blessing go with yon. 
But I dread to think of your father’s anger. I too, in my knowl- 
edge of your determination—in refraining from trying to dissuade 
you from it, play the traitor to him. I know I am doing wrong— 
we are both doing wrong; but I love you, my son, and I wou'd 
have you happy. We may, perhaps, reflect bitterly hereafter 
upon this sin ; yet it may find atonement.” 

“Mother,” he said, looking down, and meeting her sad glance 
with a emile, that, spite of himself, was almost as sad, “ don’t 
look so troubled; I am not going this week. And, indeed, I am 
afraid I shall scarcely have the heart to go at all, if you do not 
seem in better spirits.” 

“O, my son—O, Philip! how can I let you leave me?” was 
the low, trembling, tearful cry that escaped her. 

The young man turned away his head; for his lips were quiv- 
ering, and the heavy tears were filling his own eyes. 

“Bertha!” called a voice from the cottage door, a gentleman’s 
voice—deep and musical. 

“ Your father calls me, Philip,” she said. “Stay here; you 
had betier not come in just now. I will send Mabel to you.” 
And Mrs. Carrington went to meet her husband. 

“Where have you been, Bertha?” he asked, tenderly, drawing 
her hand within his arm, and regarding her with an affectionate 
glance. One might well have thought that, reposing in the secu- 
rity of such a love as her husband bore her, Mrs. Carrington could 
not have pleaded unsuccessfully for her son ; but there were points 
of persuasion on which even her almost all-powerful influence 
would have been vainly tried—had been, indeed, many and many 
atime. And this was ove of them, as she knew it. So, to his 
question, she only replied, quietly: “ With Philip.” 

Mr. Carrington’s fine face slightly darkened. 

“J suppose so. Bertha, you allow that boy to excite your pity 
too deeply. He knows the kindness of your heart, and you inno- 
cently allow him to gain encouragement from it. He meets you 
at every corner to pour his troubles into your ear, and harass you 
with the recital of imaginary wrongs. It is selfish and unkind in 
him, to say the least of it; and J shall tell him so. Let him con- 
tent himself with the life I have marked out for him—at least, 
until he is of age, which will be in two years now. He has no 
right to disobey me before then, and by that time, if he trusts to 
me, he will have found that J am in the right. A common sailor’s 
life is no life for him. Let him choose a profession, let him take 
to the pulpit, or the bar, or medicine. Let him be a merchant, if 
none of these suit him, as he says. Only I command him, by 
his own pride and self-respect, if he has any, not to disgrace his 
father’s name. His family is an ancient and honorable one—yes, 
and wealthy, too. Let him bring shame to it, if he dare,” 

Ay, Richard Carrington, there spoke your pride !—heritage of 
your ancestors. And while you wear it, a sacred relic, in your 
breast, you forget that your boy, being of your blood, and flesh, 
and bone, was also stamped with it in the very hour of his birth; 
that it burns, even now, in the impetuous will, which he has not 
learned, like you, to curb and control, and that he will keep it 
still, whatever may be his mode of life. It will stand him in good 
stead, for his is an honest pride ; it will never be tarnished. Phil- 
ip Carrington is a gentleman, and he will never be otherwise.” 

* * * * 

it was nearly sundown. Long shadows were sloping aeross the 
green fields, and the waving foliage of the elms rustled and glit- 
tered in the soft breeze and the declining sunshine. Livtle birds, 
that had ali day long made the air pleasant with their music, were 
flitting away now, one by one, to their nests in the trees and under 

the cottage eaves. Men, who had becn at work since morning, in 
the fields, were going home with their ecythes over their shoulders, 
singing as they went, and there was scarcely a thing over the face 
of the wide and peaceful landscape that was not happy and glad. 

But Philip Carrington leaned, with folded arms, against the 
doorway of his father’s cottage, his head bowed, and his face pale 
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and thoughtful. This was not his usual mood, but his hopes— 
the hopes and wishes of many a year—had been crossed, just as 
he thought they had arrived at the point of their consummation, 
and he cou!d not help brooding over his disappointment, as such 
young and ardent natures will. 

Philip’s trouble was, that, to his desire to lead a sea-faring life, 
his father had refused to give his consent. Richard Carrington 
loved his son—his on/y son, and although he had reared and edu- 
cated him with some strictness, he had never denied him anything, 
for which the young man thought him unreasonable, until now. 

Still, Philip did not blame his father. He knew his peculiar 
views, and knew, too, that they could not be altered. All the love 
he had ever borne him was as fresh and warm in his breast now 
as when he was a little child; he had learned to revere and res 
pect his father for his many good and noble qualities, and that 
reverence—that respect, was not one whit the less, now that the 
young man had resolved, in this first—and last instance, he hoped 
—to disobey him. For Philip Carrington, with a wild longing 
for the freedom of the broad blue sea, with an almost unquench- 
able thirst for the sight of foreign lands, had determined to for- 
sake his home; his proud, haughty, yet beloved father, his mild, 
gentle, affectionate mother, and kind Mabel Beechcroft, who had 
been a sister and a friend to him ever since he was a child. 


It was just a weck now from the time when he had held that 
conversation with his mother by the garden gate, in which he ex- 
pressed his determination to abandon his home ; and now he stood 
in the doorway of the cottage, with the sunset glow falling in warm 
tints over his beautiful form, and defining it clearly, with a picture- 
like effect, against the dark back ground, thinking over again his 
plans, and silently perfecting them for execution. Mr. Carring- 
ton and his wife had gone to the village, and Mabel, after clearing 
away the tea-table and putting the room in order, came out with 
her sewing, and sat on the bench by the door. 

She sewed steadily, with the last rays of the sunset light shin- 
ing among the thick folds of her brown hair, and slanting across 
her clear white forehead, making a kind of a soft glory about it, 
such as Philip had seen in pictures of the Madonna, and he thought 
he should remember her sitting thus, many a time, when he was 
far away from land—away from his quiet and peaceful home, that 
seemed even more quiet— more peaceful and blest, for her presence. 

He regarded her a little while in silence. Presently he said : 

“ Mabel, do you know I am going away ?” 

“Yes,” she answered ; “ your mother told me yesterday.” And 
her calm but rather sad eyes were raised to his face. 

“ And you have known it since then? I should not have thought 
it. You gave no sign.” 

“Why should I? It would be useless to endeavor to draw you 
from your design, and I thought if you wished, you would men- 
tion it first.” 

“Then, Mabel, you think I ought not to go?” 

“J do not think you should disobey your father,” she said, 
quietly. 

“JT knew you would say so; and yet I doit. I long—I pant— 
I thirst for the sea, Mabel,—for its wild and stormy freedom. I 
am stifled here.” 

There was a long silence. Then the young girl spoke again. 

“What will you do, if you are going so soon, Philip? You 
have nothing ready or fit to wear at sea, and no—” 

“ And no money to buy any ‘—is that it? But I shall get it. 
There is no fear of that. When one is driven to desperation, there 
is always some way of finding relief. I shall have money enough, 
Mabel,—never fear.” 

“Where will you get it, young man?” questioned a calm, stern 
voice—the voice of Richard Carrington. 

Philip looked up with a slight start. His parents were stand- 
ing before him; they had come up through the garden, and, hav- 
ing approached unperceived, had overheard Philip’s last words. 
Mr. Carrington, stately, threatening, severe, paused before his son, 
with his penetrating eyes fixed upon him, awaiting his answer ; 
while the wife and mother leaned on her husband’s arm, her beau- 
tiful face paler than her own snowy dress, and her lovely eyes, full 
of silent anguish, resting, too, on ber boy’s countenance, in faint, 
sick, terrified silence. Mr. Carrington had won it all from her— 
the whole story of Philip’s plan, during their wa'k. He had sus- 
pected some such thing, and believing rightly that the young man 
would not take any serious step without consulting his mother, 
had questioned her, and found his only half-defined suspicions 
fully confirmed. 

It was a dangerous moment. Richard Carrington stood there, 
confronting his son, with a stern, unwavering glance, as a judge 
confronts one accused at the bar of justice; while Philip, startled 
and angry that he had been overheard, answered at first only with 
deepened color, and flashing eyes, that fully expressed his indig- 
nation. Sharp and impatient words hovered on his lips; but he 
repressed their utterance, for he could not speak disrespectfully to 
his father. 

“So, Philip, you were going to run away to sea, were you?” 
asked Mr. Carrington, in a grave, incensed tone; “after my de- 
cision that you should not go? Walk into the house, sir, and 
await me in the study.” 

Without a word, Philip obeyed, His father waited a moment 
until he was gone, and then turning to his wife, gently withdrew 
her hand from his arm, and made her sit by the door, 

* Stay here a little while, Bertha,” he aaid, kindly. 

“ O, Richard, do not be harsh with him,” pleaded she, in a voice 
of distress; “speak to him gently. It was my fault—mine, I 
did not try to dissuade him !” ‘ 

“Do not fear,” replied her husband; “I shall say nothing to 
hurt him.” 

Bertha Carrington said no more, for she feared her husband, as 


much as she loved him, and though he was so gentle with her, she 
could sce that he was in a ste ood, and the fewer words sho 
said the better. It was with a fainting heart, however, that she 
listened to his receding footsteps ; and he traversed the passage, 
and entered his study. 

She trembled for the proud and sensitive spirit of her son, and 
the merciless sarcasm and cutting anger of his father. She 
dreaded the conflict of those haughty natures. All her hope now 
was in Philip's forbearance, for she knew that his father’s repri- 
mands would try him worse than the lash of a slave-driver. §o 
she sat there, with her face buried in her hands, praying for 
strength and submission for him; until Mabel, with sorrowful 
sympathy in her clear eyes, came, and laying her arm abou: Mrs, 
Carrington’s neck, kissed her tenderly. 

Take courage, mother,” she murmured. 

It was fully an hour before the study door opened again, and 
then Philip, issuing thence, passed straight up to his room. 

Mr. Carrington, too, came out presently. He came to the door, 
and standing by his wife’s side, laid his hand on her head, and 
regarded her gravely. 

“Bertha,” said he, “how dared you conceal this from your 
husband ?” 

“ Because I loved my boy, Richard, and I could not bear to see 
him so restless—so unhappy.” 

“ A blind affection that could induce you to cover his disobe- 
dience. Do not deceive me again,” he said, sternly. 

Another week had gone by, and there was a guest at the cot- 
tage; Philip’s uncle, who had been in India for many and many 
a long year. He had returned to spend his old age in the simple 
home in which he had been born and reared. 

“It seems as it did in ! oyhood, almost,” he said, as he stood 
by the door, looking about him ; “or would, if you and I, Rich- 
ard, were not old men, and that your vine and olive branches are 
not the same that flourished here forty years ago. Yes, it is a 
long time since then, and things are changed. You were a little 
fellow, Dick, then—only eight years old when I went away ; and 
you are eight and forty now. Not a bit altered, either, fur you 
always ruled everything about you, from cellar to garret. ‘Lord 
Richard ’ was the name you went by. I'll wager a bag of solid 
rupees you haven't lost it yet.” 

Uncle Charles had no awe of his stately brother ; and he might 
banter him in this familiar strain as often as he pleased, without 
danger, where others would have wondered at his temerity. Rich- 
ard was not insensible to this last sly shaft, that covered his pride 
and imperiousness so completely, but he gave not a word of answer. 

“ By-the-way,” said Uncle Charles, suddenly, one day, “ what 
ails my nephew ?” looking toward a distant window, where Phil- 
ip was seated, reading; “he scarcely speaks a dozen words a 
day. Isn’t in love, or anything of that sort, is he ?” 

Richard Carrington’s lip curled with a proud smile. 

“ Nothing of the kind, truly,”’ he answered. “ Philip is merely 
out of temper because I reproved him for a fault some time ago.” 

The young man’s quick ear had caught his father’s careless 
words. Closing his book, he laid it down, and left the room with 
a deepening color. Uncle Charles, with his hands in his pockets, 
stood looking after him, down through the garden; there was in 
his face a mingling of sympathy and admiration ; but he turned 
about, finally, with a shrug. 

“I think, Mr. Richard Carrington,” he observed, “your reproofs 
might do a little more good if they were a little less peppery—a 
little less sarcastic, sir ;’’ and Uncle Charles calmly took up 4 
newspaper, very much with the air of one who has conquered, and 
wants that to be the last of it. 

Pitying his nephew, the old gentleman resolved to become his 
friend. He treated him with more than his usual kindness, that 
evening, and succeeded so far in drawing him out that Philip was 
almost cheerfal. Yet at times he fell into thought, and seemed to 
forget everything about him, until he was spoken to. He had not 
yet shaken off the memory of his father’s reprimand, and between 
the two there had been a slight coolness ever since. 


It was late when they retired. As Philip bade the family good- 
night, there was a trembling lip—a glitter of tears in his eyes, and 
his face was pale. He kissed his mother, more than once, with 4 
strange and passionate tenderness ; and then entering the study, 
where his father had gone, he stood before him. 

“ Father,” he said, “give me your blessing to-night. Tell me 
that we are not at variance with one another.” 

With all the old love springing up in his heart, Richard Car- 
rington cast his arm about his boy, and murmured the benedic- 
tion over his bowed head. 

“ Philip, forgive me,” he said, his voice quivering with emotion. 

A moment they stood there, in each other’s arms. Sorrow, 
affection, repentance, mingled themselves together in that strong 
and tender embrace, and thus they parted. 

The cottage was dark in a little while, except that the moon 
light fell full and clear through one window, from which the cur 
tain had been drawn aside; and all but one of the inmates of that 
house were sleeping. Until midnight, all was silence ; then * 
noiseless footstep passed down the stairs, the door was solt!) 
opened and closed, and Philip Carrington emerged into the moo” 
light. He moved quietly down the garden, under the shadow of 
the hedge, and took the high-road that led to town. 

Tho next morning, Mr. Carrington was seated by & window, 
with a newspaper, before breakfast, when Uncle Charles cae 
down from his chamber, and joined the family. There was ™ 
expression of thought in his face, a perplexed and somewhat grav? 
air, as he bade them good-morning. 

“ Charles,” said his brother, cheerfully, 
are you not well?” 


“O, yea, well enough—well enough, Dick.” 


« what affects you #0 ' 
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« What then? you must have had unpleasant dreams.” 

«“ No—no dreams, even. The fact is, I’m a little at a loss to 
account for—” he paused a moment, and then said: “ Dick, did 

hear any unusual disturbance in the house last night ?” 

“None, I think. Why do you ask?” 

“Because somebody must have entered here to rob. A sum 
of money I placed on my table last night—five thousand dollars 
—has disappeared. Not a trace of it is remaining.” 

“Strange,” said Mr. Carrington, with much surprise, “ robbers 
never have been heard of in this neighborhood before, I believe. 
Are you sure the money has not fallen on the floor—become lodged 
in some corner ?” 

“Quite sure. I looked for it carefully.” 

“ Your window was open, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes—wide open. Do you think the thief entered there ?’’ 

“Most probably. You must have slept soundly, not to be 
awakened.” 

He mused a moment, and then rose—going to the foot of the 
staircase, he called “ Philip!” No answer came. 

“Philip!” he called again, somewhat sternly; and scarcely 
waiting an instant, he ascended the steps to his son’s room. A 
moment’s space, and he returned, with a face of deadly paleness, 
and stood before them. 

“ He has gone!’ he said, “escaped, like a felon, in the dead of 
the night! Philip Carrington is the thief! He said he would have 
money.” And without another word, he left the room, and locked 
himself alone in his study. : 

What a moment for his unhappy family! The dreadful words 
of Mr. Carrington, issuing with such stern, despairing violence 
from his lips, were like the shock of an earthquake. Mrs. Car- 
rington sunk fainting to the floor, and Mabel and Uncle Charles, 
in silence, and with troubled faces, hastened to her assistance. 
She revived in a short time under their continued cares, and with 
the first return of her senses, she feebly but earnestly said : 


“My son is innocent. Richard is mad to utter such words 
as he did. A moment’s reflection ought to tell him his boy never 
could commit such a terrible crime !”” 

“You are right, Bertha,’’ answered Uncle Charles, a glad, genial 
smile lighting up his sorrowfal countenance. “ You are right! 
Philip is an honest boy; his father is too hasty. But Richard 
takes everything in such a way. Coming in in that desperate 
style, and frightening people out of their wits! But I suppose 
he couldn’t help it ;” and the old gentleman winked away a tear. 

Mabel, who all this time had been bathing Mrs. Carrington’s 
head, had gradually lost the extreme paleness that at first settled 
over her face. She had been horror-struck at Mr. Carrington’s 
sudden exclamation, but a moment’s rapid thought had dissipated 
every shadow of its influence. She reposed a proud security in 
Philip Carrington, for she loved him. 

“Mabel what are you thinking of!” asked Mrs. Carrington, 
looking up with anxious eyes, in the young girl’s face. ‘“ You 
surely do not doubt my son ?” 

“No,” she said, with a calm and cheerful smile. “ He is as in- 
nocentas Tam. His father will see this, after a little reflection.” 

But Richard Carrington did not see it. All that day he re- 
mained locked in his lonely study, nursing the demon’ of an idea 
that came well nigh driving him mad. 

The next day he mingled with the family as usual, but with 
a forbidding silence that awed them all, and not least his wife, 
who never, during her whole married life, had beheld him in such 
a mood as this. His reserve seemed to prohibit even her approach, 
and in his lone and weary misery, he dwelt, as in a dungeon, day 
and night. Nothing could persuade him that his son was not the 
guilty one; and he, crushed beneath the ruins of his former pride, 
almost cursed his memory. 

Weeks and months went by, and though, in every respect, life 
apparently passed with all its olden tranquillity at Richard Car- 
rington’s cottage, yet it might have been seen that there was a ditfer- 
ence now. The master’s brow was traced with many a line of 
thought and care, and many a glittering thread of silver shone 
among the waving curls that had been raven black the night that 
Philip went away. He shut’ up his grief in his own heart, and 
Seemed, to all appearances, the same proud, cold, reserved man 
48 ever ;“Hut there was a power stronger than his pride, mightier 
than his will, that had stricken him sorely. His wife, though she 
wept for Philip’s absence, and was unhappy in her husband’s 
silent misery, yet bore up, with quiet cheerfulness, in the midst of 
itall. Her only trouble was for Philip’s safety. She never once 
gave way to doubt concerning his innocence. 

Unele Charles, on his side, was not so blithe as formerly. 
Firmly believing, like Bertha, in his nephew's innocence, he was 
yet troubled and secretly unhappy in the mystery of the affair— 
'0 Philip's absence, and in Richard’s gloomy unhappiness. Mabel 
Pitied them all from the depths of her heart. She had no miser- 
able and anxious suspense ; no wavering or uncertainty was in her 


breast. Through all this trial, she kept her faith in Philip. Her. 


love for him increased ; and with unialtering trust, she waited for 
his return. . 

One afternoon, some six months after Philip’s departure, she 
Was sitting on the bench, outside the cottage door, with her sew- 
ing. Mr. Carrington stood near, with an open book, frem which 
he gathered no ideas, for his glance rested unquietly on Mabel’s 
Pleasant face, Almost unconsciously, he was yielding to the 
influence of those about him, and impelled by an irresistible desire 
of the sympathy he had so long shunned, he had waited there, 
Wishing, yet dreading, to speak of his son. “ 
meen he said, closing his book, ‘‘ are you happy—perfectly 

py?” 

“As much so as I ever been, or ever to be,” she 

have hope 


“ And why?” he pursued. 
disgrace have no darkening influence over you!” 

“T have never known the things you speak of,” she said, calmly ; 
“they have never touched me or mine.” 

“ Never touched you or yours!’ he echoed; “then you refuse 
to believe in Philip’s guilt?’ trembling, as for the first time for 
months he uttered that name. 

Her clear glance was fixed upon his face. 

“Philip is not guilty, sir,” she answered. 

“ But the evidence ?” he persisted ; ‘ what could be stronger?” 

“ There was no evilence. There was simply a coincidence, 
Mr. Carrington. Philip is yourson. He has been, from his birth, 
as upright, as honorable as yourself. From your own proud and 
sensitive nature was his own moulded. He never was open to any 
imputation of misdemeanor, until that night when he left your 
roof, and then his greatest crime was disobedience. He had never 
disobeyed you before. Philip had always been a good son. Why 
doubt his honor now ?” 

He look: d at her a moment, with a countenance of uncertainty. 
Then s!owly turning away, he entered the cottage. Day hy day, 
he gradually became softened and im!ued with hope; and though 
the change was most imperceptible to himself he becane less 
inclined to his late mood, every day. 

There were strange noises about the cottage, heard in the dead 
of the night. They were like footsteps, and doors opened and shut, 
and somebody was passing over the staircase. They came only 
at intervals, sometimes of three or four days, sometimes of weeks. 
Mabel heard them at first, and for many a night she listened to 
them, thinking at first it was nothing more than the wind, or, per- 
haps, her own fancies. 
about these sounds, she frankly confessed to herself. It was plain 


was said on the subject by any of the family, and she wished, if 


“Do not past hours of guilt and | 


That there was something mysterious | 


| 
| 


sound, and yet so light a sleeper, that he knows nothing which 
passes around him, and sarely cannot be responsible for his own 
actions.” 

“What do you mean, Woodley ?” asked Mr. Carrington, anx- 
iously, a glimpse of his guest’s true meaning breaking in upon him. 

“In so many plain Words, I have undeniable evidence that 
Charles Carrington is a somnambulist.” 

“You astonish me,” said Mr. Carrington. 
nambulist 

“Unquestionably. I know this, because, on more than one 
occasion, before we parted in India, I have observed him rise from 
his couch at night, and write, or go for some water to the pitcher 
that stood by his mattress ; and sometimes I have known him to 
sit by the window for an hour in sleep, having arisen from his 
couch, when a careless observer would have pronounced him to 
be awake.” 

“ But,” said Mr. Carrington, “did you never tell Charles of this?” 

‘IT mentioned it to him—yes. But I believe we never, either 
of us, gave the matter any serious thought. He has no suspi- 
cion that this habit of his has caused all the disturbance in your 
house. JI suppose he lost it for awhile after he came home here, 
and that is the reason why you have not been annoyed before.” 

So it was arranged that Mr. Woodley and Mr. Carrington, say- 
ing nothing to the family of their suspicions, should watch to- 
gether that night for the object of their curiosity. It was plain 
that Uncle Charles could not watch for his own shadow, so, 
although he protested against retiring, Mr. Woodley and his 
brother insisted on his doing so. 

The two took up their station, after it was ascertained that he 
was fast asleep, near his chamber door, and waited, bat Uncle 


“Charles a som- 


| Charles was too thoroughly fatigued to favor them with a demon- 
that they had been heard by no other save herself, for not a word | 


| 


possible, to ascertain the nature of them. But many nights of | 


sleeplessness wearied and made her nervous, and finally she 
resolved to mention the circumstance. 

“ Mr. Carrington,” she said, suddenly, one morning, while they 
were at breakfast, “‘ it seems to me strange, to say the least of it, 
about the various pieces of furniture in this house. I have con- 
cluded that they are accustomed to ramble around at night, for 
their own amusement, and other people’s annoyance. I can 
account in no other way, for the strange sounds I hear.’’ And to 
his questioning, she gave him a description of her midnight watches. 


Mr. Carrington listened with some interest, and promised to 


investigate the matter. As Mabel had supposed, she was the 
only one who had been disturbed. Uncle Charles expressed his 
desire of watching with his brother that night. Accordingly, 
they two took their stations near the staircase, and waited untir- 


ingly until the dawn; but to no purpose. The house was still, | 


and morning rose upon a fruitless vigil. 

The next day, Uncle Charles went to town on business, and 
being too late to return home in the evening, remained over night 
at the hotel. 

Mr. Carrington devoted a part of this night, also, to watching, 
but vainly as before, and a little after one he retired, while the 
house remained silent until morning. 

On that day, Uncle Charles returned in excellent spirits, bring- 
ing with him ar old friend—Mr. Woodley, who had been con- 
nected with him in business in India. Both had known this gen- 
tleman from childhood, and he was pressed to make a visit of 
some length with them. Among other things, during dinner, the 
subject of their nocturnal disturbances was discussed. Mr. Wood- 
ley entered with some interest into the affair. 


stration that night; but on the next, Mr. Woodley persuaded his 
host to retire, and leave him to share Uncle Charles’s quarters, 
which he did. They spent some time, after retiring, in talking 
over old times ; but, finally, Uncle Charles fell asleep. Mr. Wood- 
ley, however, remained awake. His friend’s slumber was plainly 
imperfect ; and soon slowly displacing the bed clothes, he rose, 
and putting on a dressing-gown, walked across the room. The 
moonlight shone full through the window. Mr. Woodley’s eyes 
followed the sleeper’s steps, taking care to keep perfectly quiet 
himself. Uncle Charles first proceeded to a small cupboard, un- 
used for some years, on the opposite side of the room, opening the 
door of which, he drew from one of the apparently vacant shelves 
a small package, neatly tied up in white paper. Shutting the cup- 
board door, he slowly came back, and laid the package on the table 


by the bedside, where, pausing, he sighed heavily, and laid his 


| this position, he turned. and slowly left the room. 


like dew. 


“ Who do you say has heard these sounds?” he asked of Mr. | 
| said; ‘‘and why am I here ’”’ observing those near him. 


Carrington. 

Mabel only.” 

“ And you,” pursued their guest, turning to Uncle Charles, 
“ you were troubled by them ?” 

“ Not in the least, my dear friend.” 

“No ‘—ah, well.” 
the conversation. The subject was not resumed. 
evening, Mr. Woodley asked Mr. Carrington for a few minutes 
private conference ; they proceeded accordingly to the study. 

Mr. Carrington drew up seats to the table for his guest and him- 
self, and awaited with silent curiosity Mr. Woodley’s communi- 
cation. 

“ My dear friend,” said that gentleman, at length, “TI have 
taken a great deal of interest in the accounts given me of this 
nocturnal disturbance of yours, because, after a little serious re- 
flection, I believe I have arrived at a knowledge of the immediate 
cause. These steps which are heard, are, of course, made by the 
action of flesh and blood; something or somebody causes them. 
Now, certainly you do not believe in ghosts, and if not a ghost, 
this intruder must be somebody who walks up and down stairs, 
who opens and shuts doors. Now, is it a person who comes to 
plunder your house '—of course not, for doors and windows, you 
say, are fastened in the morning, as you leave them at night. It 
is plain, then, it can be no one who enters from without. Having 
gone so far, I will leave you to consider for awhile.” And lean- 
ing back in his chair, with folded hands, he fixed his eyes quietly 
upon his host. 

“ What then?” said Mr. Carrington, earnestly. ‘You leave 
no supposition for it to be any other than one of my own family.” 

“ Well, can your wits stop there ¢” 

“ Who, in my family, would wander about the house at night, 
to disturb others? Certainly not myself, nor my wife ; and Ma- 
bel, having been the one to listen to these mysterious sounds, 
cannot surely have been the one to make them. And as for 
Charles, he is so sound a sleeper—” 

“ Ay, there is where it is,” interrupted his guest; “he is so 


He mused for some time, and then changed | 
Towards | 


Standing a moment in 
Mr. Woodlev 
rose silently, threw his dressing-robe about him, and follow d. 
Uncle Charles was moving, with the same slow pace, down the 
entry. Ju-t as Woodley issued from the chamber, he encountered 
Richard, who had been listening, and was finally aroused by the 
footsteps passing his door. The guest raised his finger, with a 
warning for silence, pointing to Unele Charles, who, by this time, 
had reached the end of the passage. He paused before the door 
of the room—the long-closed door of Philip. He tried the handle. 
It would not yield, and after trying again and again, he desisted ; 
a deep moan came from his lips, and sinking on a chair by the 
wall, he clasped his hands together. “O, Philip—Philip, come!” 
he murmured, in a tone of great distress. ‘“‘ Come!” 

The violence of his emotion shook off the sleep that cumbered 
him. Great drops of perspiration stood out on his pale forehead 
His lips were white and quivering. 

“ Richard—Woodley—what is it ‘—what has happened?” he 


hand on his forehead, as if in trouble. 


As soon as he could collect his half-bewildered senses, an ex- 
planation followed. The parties hastened back to their respective 
couches, and once again the cottage was silent. But there was 
no more sleep for its inmates that night. Mr. Woodley quietly 
posessed himself of the package Uncle Charles had taken from 
the cupboard, arid concealed it. 

The next morning, at breakfast, when the story was told, he 
drew forth the package, and laid it by Uncle Charles's plate, 
giving an account of its sudden appearance from the old cupboard, 
and adding, in a jesting way: “ I'll warrant you have put it there 
sometime while you were asleep.” 

With a pale face, and hasty fingers, Charles Carrington untied 
the string, opened the packet, and drew forth a roil of paper. 

Richard—Bertha—Mabel!”” he exclaimed, “IT Is MY LosT 
!” 

The Carrington family were seated, that evening, around the 
cottage doorway, once more a happy—a truly happy group. 
Richard Carrmgton himself sat dreaming over the past. Thoughts 
of his beloved—his innocent boy, came thronging about his soft- 
ened heart in this hour. He longed to clasp him in his arms; with 
bowed head and humbled heart, he prayed for his return. 

‘Two years went by, and that last prayer was granted. Hecame 
home , nobler, more affectionate than ever, and his 
first words were a plea for forgiveness. 

“ T have had many joys and many sorrows since that night when 
I fled from home,” he said, “‘ but the deepest of either was min- 
gled with the thoughts of my family. I have suffered, father, 
often, for my disobedience to you. But yet I am not cured of my 
love for the sea,” he added, with a smile. 

“ And you may go till you are, Philip, if you desire it, though 
I should like to have you always near me.” 

Philip Carrington did make a few more voyages, and then, as 
owner of the vessel he first sailed in, returned from his wander- 
ings, weary of the sea at last. He is married, and has been for 
some years, and—Mabel is his house-keeper. 
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MR. POPE'S RESIDENCE, HIGHLANDS, ROXBURY. 


SUBURBAN RESIDENCES. 

In an article in our last number, we spoke 
of the aspect of the country in the immediate 
vicinity of Boston, and of the various im- 
provements which have been carried out, and 
alluded to the villas and cottages which em- 
bellish the landscape. We now present our 
readers with some accurately drawn views of 
gentlemen’s residences in the adjoining city 
of Roxbury and the town of Brookline, de- 
signed by ‘Warren, and engraved by Andrew, 
expressly for our paper. They will revive 
pleasant memories among those familiar with 
the spots, they will also show the variety of 
tastes and sphie exhibited mm domestic archi- 
tecture, and may afford hints to those about 
to erect dwellings for themselves. The first 
of our series is Mr. Pope’s residence on the 
Highlands, Roxbury—so noted of late years 
for its elegant and tastcful private dwellings. 
This house is of considerable size, and is of 
the English architecture of the time of Eliza- 
beth. There isa certain quaintness about 
the curves of the gables and roofing, which is 
not without a picturesque effect. The sec- 
ond engraving shows Mr. Blake’s house, also 
on the Roxbury Highlands. This is in the 
Italian villa style, and appears well adapted 
to the locality. There is a certain simple 
elegance and fine proportion about this man- 
sion, which render it a pleasant object in the 
landscape. The third illustration in our se- 
ries is an accurate view of the handsome and 
substantial building, erected a few years since 
on the old Warren estate, Roxbury, and sub- 
stituted for the old house in which the patriot 
Warren was born, in 1740. We have next, 
Mr. Henry Burroughs’s house, Oak Street, 
Roxbury. It is of a composite style of archi- 
tecture, partaking largely of the Gothic ele- 
ments, and harmonizes with the surrounding 
scenery. Next inorderis Mr. Isaac Babbitt’s 
cottage, Forest Avenue—a pretty building in 


THE GENERAL WARREN HOUSE, ROXBURY. 


CO 


OUTTAGE, HIGHLANDS. 


the Gothic style. Mr. 
W. R. Carnes’s villa, 
on the Roxbur 

Highlands, of whi 

we give a remarkably 
correct drawing, is a 
showy structure in the 
Italian style. We will 
now pass from Rox- 
bury to Longwood, 
Brookline, where we 
have selected four 
subjects for illustra- 
tion. The first is the 
residence of Mr. Amos 
A. Lawrence. It has 
been much admired 
for its substantial 
character, its harmo- 
nious proportions and 
its elegant simplicity. 
Mr. Crowningshield’s 
house is of a different 
style, that of the 
French chateau. Its 
surroundings enhance 
the beauty of the edi- 
fice. Mr. Wm. Amo- 
ry’s house is in the 
cottage Gothic style, 
and forms an agree- 
able feature in the 
landscape. The resi- 
dence of Mr. F. Sears, 
Longwood, completes 
the set. Itis in the 
Gothic style, which 
appears, on the whole, 
to be the most popa- 
lar for country resi- 
dences. Longwood is 
a beautiful tract. It 
is laid outon a liberal 


scale, fine roads and 
carriage ways inter- 
sect it in various di- 
rections, the noble 
woods are clear of all 
. underbrush, and there 
are many fine hedges, 
lawns and opening 
vistas, commanding 
beautiful views. It 
reminds the travelled 
man of that English 
scenery which is so re- 
nowned all the world 
over. The great di- 
versity of style in our 
modern country-hous- 
es is worthy of remark. 
Nothing like it was 
exhibiud half a cen- 
tury ago. ‘Then, if 
you knew how much 
money a man had ex- 
pended on his country 
seat. you might pretty 
safely deseribe it with- 
out ever having set 
eyes on it. Itwas apt 
to be quadrangular in 
form, aud to have a 
cupola on top; it 
might or might not 
have pilusters ‘These 
houser diff red some- 
what from each other 
in ornamentation, but 
were generally very 
like each other. The 
stables were invaria- 
bivof enemodd, Not 
that we would say a 


MR. BLAKE'S ITALIAN COTTAGE, HIGHLANDS, ROXBURY. 


word in disparagement of these old school 
mansion houses. On the contrary, we ad- 
mire them ; we cherish them as relics of past 
time ; we respect them for their air of gentili- 
ty, their solidity, their well-to-do appearance. 
e have in our mind’s eye one of these old 
houses, which we regard with a great deal of 
reverence, and which we think quite beauti- 
ful, though we are not certain that the magic 
of association and memory does not some- 
what beguile our taste and judgment. It is 
a square house, three stories in height, sur 
mounted by an octagonal cupola. ver the 
entrance door, which is in the centre, there is 
a small figure of Fame blowing her trumpet. 
The front of the house is ornamented with 
six pilasters, with Corinthian capitals. The 
hall is of generous dimensions. The stairs 
ascend tothe cupola by many stages, stopping 
every now and then to take breath at large 
square landing-places. They are defended 
by curiously twisted banisters, surmounted 
by a very heavy mahogany rail. There was 
no danger of a guest retiring to his bed in 
the “wee sma’ hours” of the morning after 
an exhibition of that hospitality which, in the 
anti-Maine law days, was sometimes i 
to imprudent excess, breaking down the bal- 
ustrade as he surged against it. Those ban- 
isters Would have sustained the pressure of 
an insaveelephant. Entering either the right 
or left band parlor, you are surprised at the 
lowness of the ceiling, traversed by its heavy 
beams. The fireplaces used to be vast, but 
they are now replaced by grates—a very in- 
harmonious improvement. The deep win- 
dow seats used to have lockers under them, 
and to be furnished with cushions, making ad- 
murable places for confidential tete-a-tetes, par- 
ticularly when the heavy curtains were drawn 
before them. The panes of the windows were 
very small—totally unlike the large Claude 
Lorraine plates that now admit every my 
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WM. R. CARNES’S VILLA, HIGHLANDS, ROXBURY. 


without deflection. This house looks ont on 
a very pleasant but very formal garden. 
Landscape gardening was not invented at 
the time it was laid out. Along the front 
wall a dozen chestnut trees are drawn up 
like a guard of soldiers in a regular line 
presenting arms. ‘The walks are laid out at 
right angles. If there is a plum tree on one 
side, there is a plum tree on the other. Sy- 
ringas and lilacs are planted ont at regular 
intervals. The flowers are hearty, old fash- 
ioned flowers—such as nies, London 
pride, monkshood, Canterbury bells, lark- 

rs, damask and moss roses—and there are 
little beds of medicinal and pot herbs, so 
dear to the housewife’s heart in days when 
our grandmothers made soups, and concocted 
diet drinks and sovereign remedies for all the 
ills that flesh is h:ir to. Such is one of the 
country houses of the old time, a few of 
which are still remaining in good preserva- 
tion, in spite of modern innovations, just as 
a few of their owners are living to give our 
young men an idea of the soit of person that 
used to patronize powder and pigtails and 
think Pope a poet. The style of living, like 
the standard «f wealt», has changed very 
much, say wi hin half a century. Fifty or 
sixty years ago, thongh no man was “ pass- 
ing rich on forty pounds a year,” yet a man 
who enjoyed three t ousand a year, passed 
as pretty well to do in the world. Of course 
flour was not fourteen dollars a barrel and 
butter fifty cents a pound. The man who 
kept a horse and chaise, and a male domes- 
tie in addition to a couple of servant girls, 
and maintained this state in the country, 
was looked upon as a pretty rich man. The 
Proprietor of a carriage and horses was a 
sort of Astor, and his goings and comings 
Were the theme of gossip far and wide. And 
the gentleman who kept a carriaze did not 
change it every three or four years, or feel 


bound to keep it ran- 
ning to the carria 
painters. No! the 
ponderous mass of 
timber, iron, steel, 
leather glass, 
once purchased, it be- 
came a sort of heir- 
loom, a sacred repre- 
sentative of the fam- 
ily it belonged to. It 
moved with 
them to church—it 
was too dignified to 
run, it was quite in- 
capable of being har- 
ried. It attended fu- 
nerals, it carried joy- 
ons groups to assem- 
blies, in fits of jocular 
condescension it went 
on bridal tours some- 
times, but never long 
ones, for it was heav 
and short winded. 
Sometimes the fam- 
ily carriage would go 
as far as Saratoga 
Springs—bnt this was 
an exploit like Napo- 
leon’s invasion of It- 
aly, an event of an 
age. No gentleman’s 
carriage in the olden 
time was ever sold at 
auction. Nobody set 
up a carriage who 
was not determined 
to keep it up asa per- 
manent establish- 
ment. The idea of 
patting off the old 
carriage and getting 


anew one never en- 
tered the head of a 
solid man of 1799 or 
1800. He would as 
soon have thought of 

tting rid of his wife 
y divorce and mar- 
rying again. And 

en his horses ; what 
noble, steady animals 
they were. No 240 
in them. Between 
three and four miles 
an hour satisfied 
their ambition. But 
we are dwelling too 
long on the manners 
of the past. We start- 
ed with the idea that 
uniformity of taste 
characterised the old 
school, and diversity 
the modern. Of the 
ten houses on this and 
the preceding page, 
no two are exactly 
alike. We should 
like very well to see 
an American order of 
architecture. Charles 
Fenno Hoffman sug- 
gested some years 
since, an order, the 
basis of which he 
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MR. CROWNINGSIIELD'’S HOUSE, AT LONGWOOD, BROOKLINE 


nade, with the pillars representing the joint- 
ed stalks of maize, the ear and falling leaves 
the capital, might not be amiss in a rustic 
dwelling. But so long as our architects have 
all countries and all time to borrow from, 
we fear that there will be little done in the 
way of original invention. But in borrow- 
ing designs from European authorities, and 
particularly for the purposes of rural residen- 
ecs, we must pay strict attention to the local- 
ities where they occur. A French chateau, 
with its steep roof, is not unpleasing, but it 
does not look well in a sandy plain, or rising 
without the relief of foliage. But place it 
under the shadow of heavy trees, or in the 
glade of a piece of woodland, approached by 
an avenue of oaks, surround it with a wall, 
give it the necessary adjuncts, and you pro- 
duce its full effect. So with a villa in the 
Italian style. It will not do to ereet an Ital- 
ian villa unless we are resolved not to neglect 
the landscape around it. We mast plant 
vines and train them on trellises and trees, 
we must have large-leaved shrubs and plenty 
of flowers, vases, terraces, balustrades and 
steps, if we would keep up appearances. 
Above all, in copying, let us not serve our 
models as gipsies do stolen children—dis- 
guise them to avoid their being recognized. 
And let us be modest withal. Let as not 
seek to improve what the voice of all ages 
has proncunced absolute perfection. If 
some Yarkce sculptor should undertake to 
improve the Venus de Medici, | y straighten- 
ing | er up, enlarging the size of her head, 
and giving her more the air of a strong- 
minded woman, we should think him a pre- 
sumptnous puppy, and yet we daily see the 
Parthenon distigured, without a protest 
a_ainst the profanation. We see it perfo- 
rared with windows and fitted with Venetian 
blinds, tricked up with fancy iron balconies, 
and crowned with cupolas. 


would copy from the 

Indian corn 

do not see why some- 

thing could not be 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
MARY DE VERE. 


BY A. ALPHONSO CLOTES. 
Again within that dim old church, 
The silent house of prayer, 
I heard the organ’s solemn tone 
Float on the summer air. 


Since last I sat beneath that roof, 
O’er many a land I've roved, 

But now my footsteps brought me back, 
Where dwelt the friends [ loved. 


And when the organ’s solemn tones 
Mid the high arches stole, 
They calmed the passion-tides that swept 
So fiercely o'er my soul. 
But when, low mingling with the strain, 
I heard Aer voice arise, 
So sweet, it seemed the echo low 
Of harps in Paradise. 
QO. then within my heart awoke 
The love my boyhood knew, 
The gentle form—the kisses warm, 
The eyes of sunny blue. 
Sadly we hear by Rome's gray wall, 
The Tiber’s dirge-like moan, 
And sigh to see the red sand sweep 
Over fallen Babylon. 


More sad than kingdoms passed away, 
Than empires overthrown, 

Are the dark wrecks of broken hearts, 
With which life's shore is strown. 

* * * 


*Twas eve—within the gay green wood, 
I wandered to and fro, 

I sought each spot made holy by 
The love of ** long ago.” 

The breeze among the pine trees sung 
A dirge for the love now fied, 

A solemn hymn, a requiem 
For the ** unburied dead.” 

I eat upon the very seat 
Where we sat long ago, 

While o'er my head the pine tree waved, 
A sable flag of woe. 

Mary de Vere, thou stil’ art dear, 
Still dear to me as ever, 

The love I knew while thou wast true, 
Can be forgotten never. 


This struggling with a broken heart, 
It may not, cannot last, 

0. could I break the golden bands 
That bind me to the past! 

No more my heart beats quick to hear 
The bugie-biast of fame. 

No more I trim the midnight lamp, 
To win a deathless name. 


Mary de Vere, the end is near, 
fe noon-day sun grows pale, 

White wings flit by ‘neath twilight sky, 
Low tones sweep on the gale. 

When violets wave upon my grave, 
Shall I forgotten lie? 

Dear one, shai] we not meet in heaven, 
Aud love eternally ’ 


1 know, I feel that we shall meet, 
Beyond the shores of time, 

And that our love shail cloudless be, 
in that blessed Aiden clime! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
CONQUERING A SEA-DOG. 


Some years ago, when the old ship “ Lightheart” was new and 
staunch, and when 1 had command of her, there happened on 
hoard an incident, over which 1 have laughed many a time, when 
memory has brought it back tome. I loaded at Mobile with cot- 
ton, and run to Liverpool. Among my crew was a man named 
Rannot—Sam, we always called him. He was one of the largest 
framed men I ever saw, and came from somewhere in New Eng- 
land. He steod six fect and five inches in his bare feet, and was 
as stout and bulky in proportion. He had one fault, and that 
was, an inordinate pride of strength. He was not quarrelsome, 
nor had he a revengeful point in his charaeter, and yet he was 
continually pestering and annoying the crew. Hardly a day 
passed that he did not give one or more of them bodily pain 
by his freaks, He would catch a poor fellow by the legs, and 
swing him over his head, at the imminent risk of smashing his 
brains out against the mast or bulwarks, and then he would 
laugh hugely at the poor man’s fright. Sometimes he would 
seize @ man by the arms, and lay him upon the deck, and in 
no very easy manner, cither, It was of no use for the men to 
remonstrate, for he would be sure to punish them in some way, 

Of course I forbade Bam from doing such things; but he could 
not remember my orders louger than over one night. The love 
of “fun,” as he called it, was fixed too strongly upon him, and it 
could not be taien out of im, He did not realize how unpleasant 
his pranks were, nor did he know that the rest of the crew had 
grown to dislike him. They had adopted numy expedients to 


cur: him, but they all failed, and though he had often been 


made the butt of practical jokes—such as sudden drenchings of 
cold sea-water while he slept, and other things equally unpleas- 
ant—yet he always paid his tormentors off with interest. He 
was, in fact, the worst practical joker I ever saw, and not a whit 
did he care, so long as he exhibited his herculean strength, and 
broke no bones. 

Wheti my ship arrived at Mobile, on the return voyage, 
another cargo of cotton was ready for me, and I was ordered 
to load and be off as quickly as possible. But no sooner was 
the ship cleared, than my men—all but Sam Rannot—came and 
informed me that they could not go with me again unless Sam 
were discharged. I was not prepared for this. At heavy work 
Sam was worth any three other men on board, and always wil- 
ling and ready. Yet I knew how the crew suffered from his 
thoughtless pranks, and I could not blame them. I told the 
men to come to me on the following day, and I would give 
them an audience. 

At first I thought of promising them that I would sce that 
the old sea-dog did not annoy them any more, but I soon con- 
vineed myself that that would be of no use, for Sam would cut 
up his capers when I could not see him, and the men would 
not report him every time he hurt them. But soon a new idea 
entered my head. I had a brother, who owned a large cotton 
plantation on the Chickasaw. His place was not over fifteen 
miles from Mobile, and he had just the man I wanted—or, he 
did have when I saw him last. So out to my brother’s I rode 
that very night, and the first person I met near the house, was 
the very man I wanted. It was Cato, a negro about thirty 
years of age, and built after the fashion of a Devon bull. I knew 
the boy had the reputation of being the strongest person in the 
State, and I think he was. He was not over five feet ten inches 
tall, and though he was built thick and strong, yet he did not 
show the half of his muscular power when covered with his 
usual clothing. His big arms were like iron, and his breast and 
shoulders like a great bundle of wire done up in raw ox hide. 

I bantered my brother to let me have Cato for one or two 
“ Take him in welcome,”’ said he. 
important here.” 

“ What—is he ugly ?”’ I asked. 

“QO, no; just the other way. He’s too good natured altogether. 
He sets the very sancho into the other boys. I’ve made too 
much of him.” 

“ But will he work ?” 

“ Yes.” 

So I got Cato for twelve dollars a month as long as I wanted 
him, with the privilege of having him for one cruise only for 
nothing. But I took him “for better or for worse,” and agreed 
to pay for his services. 

On the next day I went on board the ship, and when the men 
came to me for my answer, I asked them if they would sail 
with Sam if I would produce a quict, inoffensive man who 
could handle him, and take said man to sea with me. They 
said they would. I knew they would—they would have gone 
with me for nothing for the sake of seeing Sam conquered. I 
told them he should be, and enjoined them to secrecy, which 
they promised. 

When Cato learned that he was going to sea with me, he 
was beside himself with joy, and when I came to tell him what 
I wanted of him, he laughed till the tears rolled down his great 
black cheeks. 

On the very day of sailing I brought Cato on board. At first 
the men exhibited some signs of dislike, but when they found 
what a jolly, good-hearted fellow he was, they gave him their 
hands. Sam Rannot winked prodigiously when he saw the new 


man, and more than once he whispered to those near him: 
“Theell be fan afore long.” 


On the third day out we had got everything snug and trim, 
save clearing and covering the long-boat, and now the crew 
could find time to snooze by daylight. It was in the afternoon, 
the wind was from the southward and westward, and we had it 
upon the starboard beam, the ship bowling along at the rate of 
about six knots. Cato sat upon the combings of the main hatch, 
and Sam was slowly approaching him, not very unlike as a dog 
sometimes approaches a smaller animal which it never before saw. 


voyages. “ He’s getting too 


“Say, blacky, git up,” ordered Sam, with a grin, at the same 
time looking around to see if the rest of the crew were ready to 
enjoy the sport. 

“ A-yah—yah—wouldn’t make a poor feller h’ist now, eh?’ 

“ Yes, git up.” 

“ Don’t.” 

“TI say—git up!” 

“ Wha’ for?” 

“Fun.” 

“Now you jes’ look heah, Sam: you s’pose you fool wid dis 
chile, ech! If you do, it’s allright. But 1 s’pecs you'll git hurt, 
and den you'll mad, eh?” 

This was spoken with the most imperturbable gravity, and 
the negro slowly arose while he spoke, looking as demure as a 
child. 

“ Who'll git hurt ?” asked Sam, with a flourish. 

“I s’pec’s you.” 

“ How ¢” 

“ Foolin’ wid me.” 

“ Now you jest set rite down on them com’in’s agin,” uttered 
Sam, at the same time laying both his hands on Cato’s shoulders, 

The negro’s brown eyes sparkled, and a broad grin broke over 
his face as he felt Sam’s hands upon him; but without speaking, 
he placed one of his huge black paws upon the joker’s jacket col- 
lar, and with the other he seized him by the seat of the trowsers, 
One deep breath came up from Cato’s throat like the putl of a 


locomotive—then the great cords of his neck and arms started out 
like hawsers, and when he lifted himself up, the giant form of Sam 
Rannot was swayed aloft above his woolly head. A moment he 
looked about him, and he saw the long-boat behind him, nearly 
half full of rain-water. 

“ A-yah—yah, mas’r Sam. Cool ’um off!” And as he spoke, 
he dumped the astounded giant over into the long-boat, and as he 
let go his hold, the massive body splashed in the deep, dirty water, 

All the night before it had rained hard, and as the large boat 
had not yet been covered, and the plug being in, she was of course 
well filled. At any rate, there was enough water there to com- 
pletely submerge the victim. In an instant all hands gathered 
about the boat, myself among the rest. First we heard a terrible 
sputtering, and puffing and blowing, like a hippopotamus just 
come to land, and in a moment more Sam’s sandy head, all drip. 
ping and soaked, appeared above the rail. He saw us all standing 
there, with convulsions of restrained mirth upon our faces, and 
for some seconds he moved not a hair. Never before did I see 
such utter misery—such unmitigated woe, as dwelt upon that 
face. Edwin Forrest’s 

Farewell! Othello’s occupation’s gone!” 
is nothing to it. Most truly had Sam lost all his “ pride, pomp, 
and circumstance.” 

“’Spec’s I didn’t hurt yer much, eh?” uttered Cato, with be- 
coming gravity. 

But it was too much for us. Poor Sam’s look at the black 
conqueror upset the cup, and we burst. With a deep groan the 
vanquished man crawled over upon the other side of the boat and 
got out, and then made his way below. Half an hour afterwards 
he came on deck with dry clothes on, and having hung his wet 
ones in the rigging to dry, he turned to where Cato stood. He 
surveyed the negro from head to foot several times, and finally he 
placed his hand upon the arms that had lifted him so easily. He 
felt of their cable-like surface a moment, and then he said, in a 
sad tone, while he shook his head dubiously : 

“It’s no use! You're a great nigger!” 

And that was the last of Sam Rannot’s mischief. His pride of 
physical power was broken, for he had found his superior, and he 
settled down into a quiet, orderly seaman. I feared at first that 
he might seek some revenge upon Cato, but he was too noble for 
that. He knew that he had invited the attack, and as soon as the 
first smart of pain had gone, he and his conqueror were fast and 
firm friends. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A JourNeY THRoveH THe Curnese Empire. By M. Huc. 2 vols. 12mo. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. 

Mr. Huc is a Frenchman, who resided many years in China, and enjoyed 
remarkable facilities for becoming acquainted with its religion, manners, cus- 
toms, governmental policy and scenery. During the tour, which he here» 
graphically records. he enjoyed the protection of the emperor, travelled with 
an imperial escort. and was brought into contact. not with the lower classes, 
but with the magnates and literati of the land. This book is as interesting a8 
@ romance, and will be read with avidity by those who read for excitement, as 
well as those who seek to increase their store of useful information. It may 
be obtained in this city, of Burnham Brothers and Kedding & Co. 


History ror Bors: or, Annals of the Nations of Modern Europe. By Joux 
Epoar, author of the “ Boyhood of Great Men,” etc. Allustrated. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. 18mo. pp. 451. 


A capital book, embracing some of the most thrilling historical events of 
the European kingdoms, and well calculated to make the youthful reader fond 
of historical study and research There is not a dry page in it, and it cannot 
fail to be popular. For sale by Redding & Co. and Burnham Brothers. 


LrTeRARY AND Historical MISCELLANIES. By George Bancnorr. New York: 
rper & Brothers. 1855. Svo. pp. 517. 

In an age where periodical literature is made up, not of careless contribu- 
tions, written on the spur of the moment, but of thoughtful and elaborate 
essays, it is the duty of authors of reputation, like Bancroft and Macaulay, to 
rescue their writings from the evanescent peges of reviews and magazines, and 
give them to the world in a more enduring form. American literature is in- 
debted to Mr. Bancroft for the gift of this volume, which contains some of the 
best things he has written. 1t consists of essays, studies in German literature, 
studies in History, aud occasional add and there is not one article in 
the book unworthy of « place in it, or of the name with which it is now ass0- 
ciated. For sale by Kedding & Co. and Burnham Brothers. 

Our CountRYMEN : or, Brief Memories of Eminent Americans. By Benson J. 

Lossing. Lliustrated by Lossing & Barritt. Philadelphia: Lippiucott, 

Grambo & Co. Wmo 1855. 


Mr. Lossing deserves great praise for his indefatigable exertions in the good 
work of popularizing American history and biography. A self taught artist 
and engraver on wood, and, we believe. a selfeducated man, his pen, pencil 
and graver have each produced works that reflect very great credit on his tal- 
ent. His Pictorial Field-Book of the Kevolution’ has preserved the 
tures of some of the most interesting places in the repubiic. His *‘ 1776" is 8 
text-book for young Americans. he fF t work bra biographical 
sketches of a very large number of distinguished Americans, three hundred 
and three of the Liagenphies being illustrated by authentic portraits. The 
work iv admirably executed, and oy should be in the bands of every fam- 
ily. 1t may be procured of Redding & Co., in this city. 


Woman THE Ninetegntu Century. By Maroarer Edited 
by her brother, Arthur B. Fuller, with an Introduction by Horace Greeley. 
Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 428. 7 
This volume, announced some weeks has made its appearance in a sty 

of publication worthy of ite content principal essay, which occupies 

more than half of the work and gives it its title, is the production of a thougbt- 
ful and original wind, in which :eason and imagination were happily blended. 

It is valuable for its and its suggests e inder of 

is occupied by lighter essays, and by some very agreeable private letters. 

is supertiuous to predict an extensive sale for a work so brilliant and powerful: 


Tus PorricaL Works or Joun Daypzn. With Life, Critical Dissertation and 
Explanatory Notes. By Kev. Guonas 2 vols. 8vo. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1sh5. 

None knew better how to * build the rhyme” than “ Glorious Joho;” 
and though the taste for which he pace now extinct—though the person* 
aud events which prompted many of his efforts are forgotten, still his model 
versification, his brilliant genius, the true fire that in his lines, com 
mend him to the consideration and admiration of every lover of the art ney 
The present edition is superbly printed, and free from errors. The “Life 
rather a meagre aGair, and is stamped with the conceit of the writer, Gilfillan. 
For sale by ding & Co. 

Tur Two Guanpians: or, Home in this World. the author of the “ Heir 
of Redelyfle.”” New York: D. Appleton & Co. Tomo. pp. 338. 

The popular authoress of the work before us, we are glad to see, does not in- 
tend to permit her genius to die of inactivity. Amd we perceive no _~ 
tion of vigor iu her later works—the present being quite up to the wark. 
present story is designed to ‘set forth the manner in which a Christian my 
contend with and conquer this world, living in it, but not of it, and rendering 
it @ means of selfrenunciation.”” For sale by Redding & Co. 


Gaawam. A Novel, | By On Lae Hawes. Philadelphia: Parry 
& McMillan. l2mo. pp. 266. 
This story is a sequel to “ Linds and the Young Pilot of the Belle Creole. 

a deeply interesting fiction, and is by no means inferior in ability or dremel” “4 

interest to that popular work. The heroine is carried h a series 


to a most satistkotory denouement For sale by 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
SPES EST VATES, 


BY JOHN G. 


Thére is a dogma of the ancient sages :— 
No noble human thought. 

However buried in the dust of ages, 
Can ever come to nought. 


With kindred faith. that knows no base dejection, 
Beyond the sages’ scope 

I see, afar, the final resurrection 
Of every glorious hope! 


I see, as parcel of a new creation, 
The beatific hour 

When every bud of lofty aspiration 
Shall blossom into flower! 


We are not mocked; it was not in derision 
God made our spirite free ; 

Oar brightest hopes are but the dim pre-vision 
Of blessings that shall be! 


When they who lovingly have hoped and trusted, 
Despite some transient fears, 

Shall see Life's jarring elements adjusted, 
And ded into sph g 


THE RIFLE SHOP. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Ir is midnight. The stealthy step of the restless maniac is no 
longer heard in the long, cheerless corridors; the ravings of the 
incurable cannot penetrate the deep walls of the cells in which 
their despair is immured ; even the guardians of the establishment 
are asleep. Without, what silence! The neighboring city seems 
like one vast mausoleum, over which the silent stars are keeping 
watch and ward, and weeping silvery dew like angels’ tears. Only 
crime and despair are sleepless. 

To my task. They allow me a lamp. They are not afraid 
that the madman will fire his living tomb and perish in the ruins. 
Wise men of science! Cunning readers of the human heart, your 
decrees are infallible. Iam mad. But perhaps some eager indi- 
vidal whose eyes shall rest upon these pages will pronounce a 
different sentence ; perhaps he may know how to distinguish crime 
from madness. 

A vision of my youth comes over me—a happy boyhood—a 
treeembowered home, babbling brooks, fertile lawns—a father’s 
hlessing—a mother’s kiss that was both joy and blessing—a broth- 


er’s brave and tender friendship—and first love, that dearest, sweet- | 


est, holiest charm of all. O, God! that those things were and are 
not! It is agony to recall them. 

Pass, too, the brief Elysian period of wedded love. Julia sleeps 
well in her woodland grave. I was false to her memory. 

If my boyhood were happy, my manhood was a melancholy one. 
A morbid temperament, fostered by indulgence, dropped poison 
even in the cup of bliss. I loved and I hated with intensity. 

To my widowed home came, after the death of my wife, my 
fair cousin Amy, and my young brother Norman. Both were 
orphans like myself. Amy was a glorious young creature—my 
antithesis in every respect. She was light-hearted, 1 was melan- 
choly ; she was beautiful, I ill-favored ; she was young, I just past 
the middle age of life, arrived at that period when philosophers 
falsely tell us that the pulses beat moderately, the blood flows tem- 
perately, and the heart is tranquil. Fools! the fierce passions of 
the soul belong not to the period of youth or early manhood. But 
let my story illustrate my position. 

Amy tilled my lonely home with mirth and music. She rose 
with the lark, and carolled as wildly and gayly the livelong day, 
till, like a child tired of play, she sank from very exhaustion on 
her pure and peaceful couch. Norman was her playmate. In 
early manhood he retained.the buoyant and elastic spirit of his 
youth. His was one of those natures which never grow old. Have 
you ever noticed one of those aged men, whose fresh cheeks and 
bright eyes, and ardent sympathy with all that is youthful and 
animated, belie the chronicle of Time? Such might have been the 
age of Norman, had not But | am anticipating. 

Between my cold and exhausted nature and Amy’s warm, 
fresh heart, you might have supposed that there could have been 
nounion, Yet she loved me warmly and well—loved me as a 
friend and father. I returned her pure and innocent affection with 
4 fierce passion. I longed to possess her. The memory of her 1 
had loved and lost was but as the breath on the surface of a steel 
mirror, which heat displaces and obliterates. 

I was not long in perceiving the exact state of her feelings to- 
wards me, and with that knowledge came the instantaneous con- 
Vietion of her fondness for my brother, so well calculated to inspire 
“young girl’s love. I watched them with the keem and angry 
eyes of jealousy. I followed them in their walks; I played the 
*avesdroppér, and caught up the words of their innocent conversa- 
tion, endeavoring to turu them to their disadvantage. By degrees 
Tcame to hate Norman; aud what equals in intensity a brother's 
hate? It surpasses the hate of woman. 

In the insanity of my passion (then I was insane indeed) I 
Sought to rival my brother in all those things in which he was my 
Superior. He was fond of field sports, and a master of all athletic 
exercises ; he was fond of bringing home the trophies of his manly 
skill and displaying them in the eyes of his mistress. He could 
bring dewn the hawk from the clouds, or arrest the career of the 
deer in full spring. I practised shooting, and failed miserably. 

good-natured smile at my maladroitness | treasured up as a 
deadly wrong. While he rode fearlessly, I trembled at the 


thought of a leap. He danced gracefully and lightly; my awk- 
ward attempts at waltzing made both Amy and her lover smile. 

But in mental accomplishments I was the superior of Norman ; 
and in my capacity of teacher both to Amy and my brother, I had 
ample opportunity of displaying the powers of my mind. 

Amy was gifted with quick intelligence; Norman was a dull 
scholar. What pleasure I took in humbling him in the eyes of 
his mistress! what asperity and scorn I threw into my pedantic 
rebukes! Norman was astonished and wounded at my manner. 
As he was in a good degree dependent on me, as he owed to me 
his nurture, sustenance and training, I took full advantage of our 
relative position. With well-feigned earnestness and sorrow, I 
exaggerated my pecuniary embarrassments, and pointed out to 
| him the necessity of his providing for himself, suggesting, with 
tears in my eyes, that he must adopt some servile trade or calling, 


as his melancholy deficiencies precluded the possilnlity of his suc- 
cess in any other line. 
| Norman had little care for money. Before the fatal advent of 
Amy, I had supplied him freely with the means of gratifying his 
tastes; but when I found that he expended his allowance in pres 
ents for his fair cousin, on the plea of hard necessity I restricted 
his supplies, and finally limited him to a pittance, which only a 
feeble regard for the memory of our indulgent mother forced me 
to grant. 
| One day (I remember it well) he came to me with joy depicted 
| in his countenance, and displayed a recent purchase, the fruits of 
his forced economy. It was a tine rifle; and he urged me and Amy 
to come and see him make a trial of the weapon. I rebuked him 
for his extravagance with a sharpness which brought tears into his 
eyes—but I consented to witness the trial. His first shot centred 
| the target; he loaded again, and handed the weapon to me. My 
| bullet was nowhere to be found. Norman's second shot lapped 
his first. Mine was again wide of the mark. Norman laughed 
thoughtlessly. Amy looked grave, for with a woman's quickness 
she had guessed at the truth of my feelings. I cut the scene short 
That morning Norman, 


by summoning both to their studies. 
whose thoughts were with his rifle, blundered sadly in his mathe- 
matics, and [ rebuked him with more than my usual asperity. 

Be it understood that my character stood high with the world. 
I was not undistinguished in public life, and had the rare good 
fortune to conciliate both parties, [ was a working man in many 
charitable and philanthropic societies. 
and looked up to as a model of piety. 
I was held up as an example. I had so large a capital of charac- 
ter, I could deal in crime to an unlimited amount. 

Some days after the occurrence just related, I was alone with 


I was a member of achurch, 
As a husband and brother, 


| my brother in the library. 

| Come, Norman,” said I, “leave those stupid books. Study is 

| a poor business for a young free heart like yours. Leave books 
for old age and the rheumatism.” 

| Norman sprang up joyously. “ With all my heart, brother; 

I’m with vou for a gallop or a ramble.” 

“I'm but a poor horseman, and an indifferent walker,” I an- 
swered. “ What do you say to a little rifle practice! I should 
like to try to mend my luck.” 

| Norman’s rifle was in his hand in a moment, and whistling his 
favorite spanicl, he sallied forth with me into the bright, sunshiny 
autumnalday. Wehied to a hollow in the woods where he had set 
up a target. He made the first shot (a splendid one), and then 
re-loaded the rifle. 

He was twenty paces off—his back turned towards me. I lifted 
the rifle, and covered him with both sights. It was the work of a 
moment. My hand touched the trigger. A sharp report followed, 
the puff of blue smoke swirled upward, and my brother fell head- 
long to the ground. The bullet had gone crashing through his 
skull. He never moved. 

A revulsion of feeling instantly followed 
mer years—all the tender passages of our boyhood—rushed through 
my brain in an instant. I flew to him and raised him from the 
earth. At sight of his pale face, beautiful in death, of his long 
bright locks dabbled in warm blood, L shricked in despair. A 
mother bewailing her first born could not have felt her loss more 
keenly, or mourned it more wildly. Two or three woodmen 
' rushed to the spot. ‘They saw, as they supposed, the story at a 
glance. One of those accidents so common to the careless use of 
tire-arms (and [I was proverbially unacquainted with their use) had 
produced the catastrophe. We were borne home, for I had faint- 
ed, and was as cold and lifeless as my victim. What passed 
during a day or two | scarcely remember. Something of strange 


All the love of for- 


coftin—a funeral—a pilgrimage to the woodland cemetery, where 


those days. 

Then I resumed the fall possession of my senses. 
face and shadowy form were all that were left of Aer—my broth- 
er’s seat at the table and the fireside were empty. But his clothes, 
his picture, his riding cap and spurs, a thousand tritles scattered 
round, called up his dread image every day to the fratricide. His 
dog left the house every morning, and came not back till evening. 
One day he was found dead in the graveyard where his master 
had been laid. 

Amy clung to me with despairing love. She wou/d talk of the 
lost one. She would find every day in me some resemblance to 
him. Perhaps she would even have wedded in me the memory of 
the departed. But that thought was too horrible. I loved her no 
longer. 

Friends came to condole with me. 
was a barbed arrow. I could bear it no longer. 
stung me not to madness, but confession. I repelled sympathy— 
I solicited denunciation, 1 told them I was my brother's mur- 


Amy’s pale 


Every word of sympathy 
Conscience 


, production of South America. 


people in the house—of disconnecged words of sympathy—of a | 


my parents and my wife slept—are all the memory records of | 


| 
| 
| 


derer. I forced my confession on every one who would hear it. 
Then it became rumored about that my “fine mind,” so they 
phrased it, had given way beneath the weight of sorrow. 
regarded with fear. A physician of my acquaintance made me a 
friendly visit, and shook his head when he heard my story. One 
day this gentleman invited me to ride in his carriage. He left me 
here. Society believes me mad—that I am not, is tome a miracle. 

O, ye wise ones of the earth—legislators of the land—would ye 
avenge the blood that has been spilt by violence on the ruthless 
murderer, would ye inflict panishment upon him, spare and slay 
him not. Take down the gallows, and in its place erect your 
prisons doubly strong, for there, within their ever-during walis of 
granite, lies the hell of the villain who has robbed his brother of 
his life. 


I was 


+ 
THE IVORY TRADE. 


Nine-tenths of all the ivory brought directly to the United States 
comes from Zanzibar, in Africa, to the port of Salem ; and this is 
all large—a lot of 20,000 pounds, which we saw, averaging eighty 
pounds to the tusk. It has been conjectured that eventually the 
supply waqpld be stopped, on account of the extinction of the ani- 
mal; but this, we are informed by those conversant with the sub- 
ject, is not probable, large quantities being brought from the un- 
explored interior of Africa by the natives, and sold to traders on 
the coast, of which a part is obtained from animals who have died 
naturally; the elephant being too large game to be seriously 
affected by the weapons of savages. The dealer can readily dis- 
cern by the appearance of the tooth whether it is taken from a 
freshly slain animal or not. Some of them, broken and mutilated, 
give evidence of deadly encounters their proprietors have had in 
their native jungles, while others are gnawed by African rats pro- 
bably, for the teeth marks are large and deep incisions. The Eng- 
lish traders, owing to their superior facilities, have the monopoly 
of the market in India and Africa, and the choicest articles can 
only be obtained from them. In price it varies from 75 cents to 
$1 75 per pound net, which are the extremes for corresponding 
qualities. Within five years past, owing to its extended appro- 
priation to purposes of art and luxury, it has increased twenty 
per cent. in cost, and great economy is requisite to work up the 
seraps and clippings to advantage, as its curved form will not ad- 
mit of straightening, without destroving the texture, which would 
be fatal to its usefulness and beauty. Nothing, howevcr, is per- 
mitted to zo to waste. The refuse is carefully calcined, and when 
ground upon a marble slab. vields a jet black velvety pigmenr, 
used by artists to paint ‘* Uncle Toms,” broadcloth coats, and 
other matters requiring a particularly jettv due. Next to the Chi- 
nese, the Germans excel in ivory carving and ornamental work, 
most of the hcautifuliy embellisned umbrella and cane knobs being 
made by them. These, according to the amount of work lavished 
upon them, range in price from three to ten dollars each. 

The most beautiful piece of art we ever saw was a marine land- 
scape in a/to refiero upon the lid of a small ivory box, and the 
connoisseur who possessed it valued it at $500, but would not dis- 
pose of it at any price. 

The curiously carved ivory balls which are brought from China, 
each containing several balls within them, and apparently entire, 
puzzling the senses to conjecture how they could possibly be made, 
are not really entire ; but are joined so accurately as to be imper- 
ceptible even under the glass of a microscope. Subjected tor a 
time, however, to the action of boiling water, they separate, and 
the wond rtul ingenuity of the Chinaman is revealed. 

Ivory is dyed of various colors by contact with chemicals, 
though no art has vet succeeded in imparting a color deeper than 
the surface, and this will eventually wear off. The quantity im- 
ported into England, last vear, foots up about 6000 tons, and into 
the port of Salem about 250,000 pounds. In the business of the 
ivory dealer may al:o be included the manutactures of boxwooid, 
lignumvite, and other hard woods, which are to a greater or less 
degree substitutes fur the former. The nearest resemblance that 
any article bears to ivory, is found in the ivory rut, a vegetable 
These are much like a horse- 
chestnut in appearance, but about twice their size, and when turn- 
ed into articles of fancy or ornament, are exceedingly clear, and of 
an alabaster appearance. ‘They do not wear, however; are brittle, 
and soon become discolored and opaque. ‘They may be seen in 
the form of infants’ rings, needle boxes, ete., in any of the fancy 
stores.— New York Journal of Commerce. 


NATURE’S SANITARY LESSONS, 

All the invaluable laws and methods of sanitary reform, at best 
are but clumsy imitations of the unseen wonders which every aui- 
maleule and leaf have been working since the world’s foundation, 
with this slight difference between them and us—that they fulfil 
their appointed task, and we do not. The sickly geranium whicli 
spreads its blanched leaves against the cellar panes, and peers up, 
as if imploringly, to the slip of sunlight at the top of the narrow 
wynd, had it a voice, could tell more truly than any doctor in the 
town, why little Maggie sickened of the scariatina, and little Jocky 
of the whooping cough, till the toddiing wee things who used to 
pet and water it were carried off, each and all of them, one by one, 
to the kirk-yard sleep, while the father and mother sat at home, 
trying to supply by whiskey, the very vital energy which fresh air 
and pure water, and the balmy breath of *ouds and heaths, were 
made by God to give ;, and how the little geranium did its best, 
like a heaven-sent angel, to right the wrong which men’s igno- 
rance had begotten, and drank in, day by day, the poisoned atmos- 
phere, and formed it into fair green leaves, and breathed into the 
children’s faces, from every pore, whenever they bent over it, the 
life giving oxygen for which their dull blood and festered lungs 
were craving, but in vain! fultilling God’s will itself, though man 
would not, and was too careless or too covetous tg see why God 
had covered the earth with grass, herb and tree, a living and life- 
giving garment of perpetual health.— North British Review. 


MURILLO, 


The Church of San Francisco, at Cadiz, now attached to the 
hospital, contains the spendid “ Marriage of St. Catherine,” the 
last work of Murillo, and which caused his death, as he fell back- 


ward from the scaffold while receding to see it better, It is a 
precious relic of art, and the gem of this great master. The 


church itself was almost rained—it was in such a state that divine 
service could not be performed in it; the roof was falling in; and 
very shortly the rain and wind would have driven this picture 
out of the place where Murillo had placed it himself. In allowing 
this church to go to decay, under the unpardonable indifference of 
the Cadiz authorities, there was a sort of double irreverence ; and 
Lord Howden (English ambassador) has, therefore, entirely re- 
stored it at his own expense, opening it again to public worship, 
and preventing this splendid picture of Murillo being taken from 
the place which has acquired so peculiar and melancholy an imter- 
est from the circumstances attending the death of the painter. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EDWIN FORREST, THE TRAGEDIAN, 
[FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MASURY & SILSBER.) 

The accompanying head, drawn for the Pic- 
torial by Mr. Barry, and engraved in the high- 
est style of art, is an excellent likeness of Mr. 
Edwin Forrest as he appears off the stage. 
This gentleman is not only the best tragedian 
which this country has yet produced, but he is 
the best tragedian now upon the s , English 
or American. In a wide range of c he 
stands without a rival, nor can we call to mind 
one rmer of note who has been so uni- 
formly successful. It matters not in what city 
he plays, east, west, north or south—he always 
- 8 to overfiowing houses. Now and then 
been fiercely assailed, rather than se- 
verely criticized, by individual presses, but the 
— verdict has pronounced him “the no- 
lest Roman of them all.” Mr. Forrest was 
born in Philadelphia, March 9th, 1806. His 
parents designed him for the pulpit, a vocation 
for which he seemed fitted by the earnest at- 
tention he paid, when a mere boy. to the ser- 
mons he listened to, and the happy manner in 
which he recited the long which dwelt 
upon his memory. But i a death of his father 
in embarrassed circumstances, leaving a large 
family to be provided for, and the consequent 
necessity of immediate exertion, cut short the 
project, if it was ever seriously entertained, in- 
teirupted the education of young Forrest, and 
compelled him to enter a store. The perform- 
ance of a company of theatrical amateurs, de- 
veloped a passion for the stage, and gave aim 
to his vague longings, and he first trod the 
boards a member of the Thespian troupe which 
had given him the first insight into the mysteries 
of the drama. His first public debut was as 
young Norval, at the Walnut Street Theatre, 
and he there performed several youthful char- 
acters with a success which fixed his destiny in 
life. In 1822, when, it will be remembered, he 
was but sixteen years of age, he entered into 
an engagemeart with Messrs. Jones & Collins 
to perform at Cincinnati, Pittsburgh and Lex- 
ington. He played in tragedy, comedy, farce 
and ballet. During Edmund Kean’s visit to 
this country he played at Charleston and at 
Albany, under the management of Gilfert. the 
second parts to that great actor, who, on more 
than one occasion predicted his future great- 
ness. In July, 1826, he made his first appear- 
ance in New York at the Park Theatre, as 
Othello, on a benefit, and produced no marked 
impression ; but on the tirst of November following he played the 
same character at the Bowery Theatre, with great success. He 
was the leading attraction of the house during that season. The 


ensuing year he performed eighty nights for the manager of the | 


Bowery at $200 a night—the preceding season he had received 
but twenty eight dollars a week. The proceeds of his first years 
of remunerated toil were devoted to purchasing a house for his 
mother and sisters, and securely investing a large sum for their 
support. Fame and fortune were now lavish of their smiles. An 


engagement of two weeks at the Park Theatre in 1830, on the | 


terms of half the nightly receipts after the deduction of the ex- 
enses, vielded him $5500, a larger sum than either Cooke or 
Sean had ever received in the same time. In the year 1834 Mr. 
F orrest sailed for Europe, where he travelled for two years, as 


EDWIN FORREST, THE AMERICAN TRAGEDIAN. 


| a private gentleman, seeing everything worthy to be seen, and | 


storing his mind with memories of the marvels of art and nature, 
and with the manifestations of human character gathered in the yet 
inexhausted fields of the old world. In 1837 he a second time | 
crossed the ocean, and performed with the greatest success at the 
my theatres of the United Kingdom. On his return he was | 
onored by a splendid banquet, offered by his fellow-citizens of | 
Philadelphia—he has received several similar ovations in the | 
course of his career. Even in this brief notice we should not for- 
get the encouragement Mr. Forrest has given to American dra- 
matic authors: for meritorious plays by Mr. Stone, by Dr. Bird, 
Judge Conrad and others he has paid liberal prices—in one case 
giving a thousand dollars for a tragedy unfitted for the stage, 


| though rich in literary talent. In 1838 Mr. Forrest delivered an | 


BUENE FROM THE OPERA OF WILLIAM TELL. 


oration on the 4th of July before the Demo. 
cratic Republican Committee of New York 
city. This production evinces a knowledge of 
American history and politics, an ardent patr. 
otism, and sound statesman-like views, |) 
1845 he made a second professional visit to 
England. Mr. Forrest, now in the zenith of 
his , & finished actor, but still a zealous 
student of Shakspeare, and adding daily to his 
knowledge of his art, is the most attractive per- 
former on our boards. He alone is sure of 
commanding overflowing audiences, wherever 
he appears. It is fortunate for the public tha 
the charms of his splendid estate on the Hud 
son, Fonthill, and of that magnificent library 
which he has accumulated with such cost and 
care, have not weaned him from his profession, 
He —— to feel the same enthusiasm for it 
which inspired him in the heyday of his youth. 
a and his delineations are full of energy 
and fire. 


SCENE FROM THE OPERA OF WM. TELL, 


The engraving below represents a thrill 
scene from Roseini’s William Tell, as 
ed lately at the Boston Theatre, where Mr. 
Barry produced it with his usual good taste 
and liberality, and with complete success. The 
design was made for us by that promising 
young artist, Mr. Champney, who has furnish. 
ed us with many spirited drawings. It repre- 
sents the true climax of the play, though it 
occurs in the third act. The Austrian tyrant, 
Gessler (Rocco), has erected a pole, on which 
he places a cap, commanding the Swiss to pay 
homage to it as to his own person. William 
Tell (Badiali), refuses to submit to the degra- 
dation, for which he is denounced to the gover- 
nor by his satellites. The governor, knowing 
the fame of Tell as a marksman, commands 
him to shoot an apple from his son’s head—the 
alternative being the death of both. Tell re- 
luctantly consents, and the boy (Signora Ber- 
tucca-Maretzeck) calmly awaits the result, rely- 
ing on the skill of his father. The arrow flies, 
and the apple is cloven, without a hair of the 
boy’s head being harmed. As Tell sinks, over- 

wered with emotion, into the arms of his 
riends, an arrow falls from his vest. Gessler 
demands to know why it was secreted. “To 
kill thee, had I slain my son.” Tell is then 
seized. He subsequently shoots the tyrant, 
and the Swiss, rising-in arms, throw off the 
Austnan yoke. For dramatic effect, the piece is far inferior to 
Knowles’s popular play of the same name. As an opera, its 
chief strength lies in the chorusses. There is a fine duo in the 
first act, and a brilliant trio between Tell, Walter and Amold, 
which are quite worthy of the fame of the maestro. Signor Bol 
cioni is a good representative of the character of Arnold, and Co- 
letti of Walter Furst. To the prima donna, Steftanone, is as- 
signed the character of Matilda, an Austrian princess. This per 
sonage isa new character, and one which is not found in any other 
dramatic version of William Tell. She is introduced for the 

urpose of enlivening the march of events with the intercst of a 
ove affair, but adds very little to the true effect of the piece, and, 
in our opinion, is rather an incumbrance. There are some pretty 
airs assigned to the character, which Steffanone renders well. 
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LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprtor Proprietor. 
FRANOIS A. DURIVAGE, Eprron. 


THE PICTORIAL. 

Two more numbers will complete the eighth volume of our 
illastrated paper, and those whose subscription expires at that 
time will bear in mind the necessity of renewing their subscrip- 
tions at once, in order to secure the work complete. We shall 
be prepared to bind up the numbers of the past volume as fast 
as brought in to us, and return the volume, elegantly and perfect- 
ly bound in full gilt, in one week, at the regular charge as hereto- 
fore, of one dollar, supplying an illumined title-page and complete 
index. 

We would suggest to our readers to turn over the back num- 
bers of the present volume, and observe whether we have not 
fully kept our promise of improvement and liberality. The pres- 
ent is universally acknowledged, by all parties, to be far the most 
valuable volume of the paper yet published. The paper is finer, 
the illustrations more elegant and expensive, and the reading 
matter by the best of American writers. The readers of the Pic- 
torial have learned to understand that we make no backward 
movement, but that the paper is constantly improving with the 
facilities afforded by art and machinery, as they are better and 
nore fully developed. 


PRESERVING THE Pictor1aL.—As nearly every regular sub- 
sriber to our paper preserves the numbers for binding, a word as 
to the best way of keeping the same neatly is of importance. 
When the paper is first received, the leaves should be carefully 
cat, and a pin or needle and thread passed through the centre of 
the back to hold the pages together. The sheet, with its sixteen 
large pages, is then secured, and best arranged for reading and 
reference. 


» 


Fourta or Juty.—Onr first number of the Pictorial for Vol- 
ume IX., which will be issued on the Fourth of July, will be the 
finest specimen of a pictorial sheet which we have ever issued. 
We have for several weeks been engaged with our artists in 
getting up elegant and appropriate national designs for this num- 
ver. Among other large original pictures it will contain twenty- 
(wo likenesses of the cil and military heroes of the Revolution. 
Now is the time to subscribe. 

To SunscriseRrs.—The proper way to subscribe for a paper, 
and secure its regular receipt, is toenclose the subscription money 
in a letter, plainly directed, to the office of publication, and the 
paper will be sent by return of mail. 


+ 


IMPRISONMENT FOR Dest.—The new law abolishing impris- 
ooment for debt, except in cases of fraud, goes into operation on 
the fourth day of Jaly next. 


SPLINTERS. 


.++» Mr. Brown, the only democrat of the late Massachusetts 
legislature, was presented with a cane by his brother members. 

--+» The movements in England tend towards republicanism. 
The British aristocracy are denounced for their grasping spirit. 

‘+++ Horace Greeley writes that the attempt to assassinate 
Napoleon did not make so much noise as the Poole affair. 

Geo. H. Barrett, an actor of half a century’s standing, 
vill retire from the management of the Broadway Theatre, N. Y 

‘++. Sugar has been very scarce in Louisiana this season. We 
‘hall have to make beet root sugar by and-by. 

__» The corn crop of Illinois will be twice as great as usual 
this year. We can’t have too much corn. 

‘++ In Alabama, some farmers think the telegraph wires 
cause drought and so destroy them. 

‘++ James Russell Lowell will be absent about a year ia 
France and Germany. He sailed from New York. 

‘+++ There are 260 locomotive engines running on different 
"oads and all housed in Chicago. 

‘+++ Two hundred English painters and sculptors will exhibit 
their works at the great Paris exhibition. 

_+++ Fourteen hundred dollars worth of African jewelry, ob- 
‘aned by traders, was recently deposited at the assay office. 

‘s+ Colonel Steptoe, with his command of United States 
‘oops, before this time has reached California overland. 

‘+++ Mrs, Mary Stuart, long a favorite actress at the South, 
lately died at Mobile, Alabama. 

‘sss The Albany Evening Journal lately appeared printed on 
paper made from basswood shavings. 

‘+++ A Mrs. or Miss Miranda Root has lately been appointed 

collectress and inspectress at Schlosser, N. Y. 

-++» Four young men of New Bedford were lately fined $20 
and costs for standing on street corners. Costly amusement! 
The Merrimack steam frigate, built here for the United 
States, will be ready for sea in September. 
om Whitewood, bass, spruce and buckeye are all susceptible 

being manufactured into paper, it is said. 

‘t+ Itis said the bite of spiders is not poisonous—merely ir- 
"tating. Very pleasant intormation ! 
Poe Dr. Isaac Draper, Jr., an American surgeon in the Rus- 
gee died lately in Sebastopol. 
young man in attempting to commit suicide lately, 
out at Manchester State. 

ee ipbuilders of Maine are very active tho present 

“aon. They build fine ships. 


AMERICAN FARMERS. 


From all quarters of our country we are receiving the most 
cheering accounts of the prospects of the crops, and there is no 
reason to doubt that Providence will continue to smile upon 
the labors of our husbandmen, and bless them with abundant 
harvests. And yet, on the other hand, though the culture of the 
present year, in the United States, exceeds by hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres that of the past year, and though the prices of pro- 
duce must and ought to fall, yet there is no evidence that the 
supply will exceed the demand, and that fair and remunerating 
prices will not be realized by the producers. Many of the grain- 
growing regions of the Eastern hemisphere are now either laid 
waste by war, or rendered unavailable to labor by hostile armies, 
while hundreds of thousands of men are, by the state of war, 
ehgnged from the condition of producers to that of consumers. 
In the meantime, America, happily free from the horrors of war, 
spared the curse of the withdrawal of vast masses from the peace- 
ful pursuits of industry, spared the passage of hordes of half bar- 
barous men, with their trampling and devouring cohorts of caval- 
ry, and the wasting trail of the ponderous enginery of war, may 
be regarded as the granary of the world. She may be called upon, 
not only to supply the wants of her own population, but to far- 
nish bread to less fortunate nations on the other shore of the 
Atlantic. And never was nation better circumstanced for agri- 
cultural success. In other countries, there is abundance of labor 
and little land; territory there belongs to the wealthy. Here 
there are millions of acres that but await the claim of the strong 
heart and hand. Embracing a great variety of climate, there is 
scarcely a section of the United States which is not susceptible of 
great agricultural production. Even in the North we have months 
of a bright warm sun, which ripens some of the most valuable 
staples of grain and fruit ; while the South yields the richest trea- 
sures of Pomona and Ceres from her exhaustless bosom. The 
farmers whom the Roman poet called but “ too foffunate,” if they 
only realized the blessings of their condition, were a nation of 
slaves in comparison to our yeomen. They tilled their lands by 
the sufferance of an imperial master, who at any time might sub- 
ject them to the havoc and ruin of war. Our farmers are not 
only lords of the soil, but masters of its destiny. Daniel Web- 
ster once styled the agricultural interest the ‘sleeping lion of the 
country.” It is in that interest that the bone and sinew of the 
land lies. The bulk of our revolutionary armies was composed 
ot the yeomanry of the land, and now, if an exigency were to 
arise which should summon our citizens to arms, the most effi- 
cient of her defenders would be those who would rush from the 


field and the mountain, forsaking the plough and hoe to grasp the | 


musket and sabre. They would not certainly be braver than the 
volunteers from the cities, but they would be more enduring, 
because hardier in their habits. 

Of late years a healthy reaction has been going on in popular 
feeling with regard to agricultural pursuits. The enormous evils 
produced by the over-crowding of other avenues of exertion are 
beginning to be appreciated. Moreover, farming has been digni 
fied by the light which science has poured upon its requirements 
To be a good farmer is no longer regarded as the easy goal of a 
mere unenlightened, patient, muscular drudgery ; success in agri- 
culture is now acknowledged to be the guerdon of severe and ele- 
vating study, general information, and patient experiment, coupled 
with practical industry and excellent habits. Every kind of labor 
is honorable, and it would be invidious to attempt to elevate one 
useful calling at the expense of another; but there is, or should 
be, a consciousness of the vital importance of his pursuit to the 
farmer, which counterbalances the drawbacks attendant upon every 
avocation—unremitting toil, occasional failure, occasional want 
of remuneration. His hand feeds the hungry of all classes. He 
deals in commodities which must be purchased. His income is 
not dependent on the caprices of fashion; he looks upward, not 
downward, for support—to the Maker of the Universe for his 
bread, and not to the creatures of His hand. If the undevout 
astronomer be mad, surely the irreverent tiller of the soil is mad 
incurably. There is, in short, every incentive for men who would 
be truly independent, vigorous, and self-sustained, to “ speed the 
plough.” 


Cuemicac Science.—A lecture was lately delivered in London 
by Professor Pepper, of the Polytechnic Institute, before a large 
audience of mechanics, which excited much interest. By dashing 
a small bottle of sulphuric ether with a few particles of metal po- 
tassiuni into a flat cistern, a bright flame was produced which illu- 
minated the whole place. He laid down four plates of red hot 
iron upon four bricks, and one of his attendants walked over them 
barefoot without any injury. By wetting his fingers in ammonia, 
the professor dipped them into a crucible of melted lead, and let 
the metal run off in the shape of bullets into a shallow cistern of 


water. 


Fireworks.—We would call the attention of committees and 
individuals, desirous of obtaining fireworks for celebrating the com- 
ing Fourtu, to the advertisement of Sanderson & Lanergan, pyro- 
technists. The most brilliant displays, in Boston and other cities, 
for some years, have been furnished by these gentlemen. 


“ Sportsman's Poxtro.io.”—Our subscribers are sending in 
from all directions for a copy of this taking and beautifully illus- 
trated quarto. Enclose twenty five cents to us, and it will be sent 
by returu of mail. Sve advertisement in another column. 


A New Novert sy Six Warrer Scortr—By reference to 
W. P. Fetridge & Co.’s advertisement in another columa, it will 
be seen that there is a literary novelty on the tapis. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

On our last page will be found one of Mr. Billings’s expressive 
and characteristic designs, drawn expressly for us, and illustrating 
the character of our New England population. Agricultare is 
typified in the figures in the upper part of the picture. In the 
foreground, a hale old farmer, resting on his spade, is exchanging 
a few words with a mounted drover, who is starting on a long 
tour to the great cattle marts—Old Cambridge and Brighton. 
On the right, the old man’s son is holding the plough stilts, while 
he turns his head with true Yankee curiosity to catch, if possible, 
a word or two of the conversation. In the distance, a meeting- 
house—without which the landscape would not be New England 
in its character—points its slender spire heavenward. In the cen- 
tre, we have a Yankee girl engaged in braiding straw—a remune- 
rative occupation for thousands of our countrywomen in the rural 
districts. To the right of her is a full length portrait of the fac- 
tory girl—that representative of the energy, independence and 
industry of our Northern girls. She appears slightly abstracted, 
perhaps she is thinking of the poem she has written for the “ Offer- 
ing,” or perhaps of the pleasant home from which she has tem- 
porarily absented herself to labor amidst the din of machinery 
and the dust of cotton. To the left of the straw-braider, we have 
another characteristic full length figure—the hop-picker. A hop- 
field in the height of its verdure is a beautiful spectacle, compared 
to which a vineyard sinks into utter insignificance. In the lower 
semi circle is a spirited wood-cutting scene. These lumber-men 
make sad havoc with the giants of the forest; yet but for their 
keen axes our ports would not present the goodly array of clip- 
pers that they now send forth. Commerce is inexorable, and the 
pines and oaks must come down before its demands for more. 
For more than two centuries this work of felling forests has gone 
on, and yet we have many thousands of acres still awaiting the 
axe. The whole picture is an interesting and suggestive one. 

AN INTENSELY INTERESTING STORY.— We commence in this 
week’s Flag of our Union one of the very best, if not the best 
novelette we have ever published. It is from the pen of one of 
America’s most favorite and most popular novelists, and is enti- 
tled ‘“‘ The Arrow of Gold.” Let no reader of the Pictorial fail 
to procure the numbers of the paper containing this admirable 
story, for there is a rare treat in store for those who shail peruse 
its chapters. 


+ > 


NacticaL Scnoot.—The New York correspondent of the 
National Intelligencer, referring to the refusal of the Massachnu- 
setts House to entertain the proposition to establish a State Nautical 
School, says : ‘“‘ The idea has been seized by some of the politico- 
commercial men in our own State (New York), and the intention 
is to submit the project for legislative action at Albany, where 


| they hope it will meet with better success than it did at Boston.” 


MARRIAGES. 


To this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter. Mr. George H. Stevens to Miss Mary P. 
Daniels; Mr. James Smith to Miss Mary A. Quinn; by Kev. Mr. Kichards. Mr. 
George H. Richards to Miss Mary L. Clapp; by Rev. Mr. Healy, Mr. James 
Kavanagh to Miss Elizabeth Fitzpatrick; by Kev. Mr. Smith. Mr. Benning 
Wilson to Miss Susan Seavy; by Heory Upham, Esq.. Mr. William Robinson 
to Miss Elizabeth Sweeney.— At Koxbury. by Kev. Mr. Ryder. Mr. Benjamin 
Bartlett to Miss Hannah 3. Goss. both of Dorehester.—At Chelsea. by Rev. 
Dr. Ripley, of Newton, Mr. 3. Dickenson Haskell, of this city, to Miss Abby J. 
Hubbard.- At Watertown, Mr. Thomas ('. Greene. of Providence. to Miss 
3 ¢ C. Ladd.—At Somerville. by Kev. Mr. Williams, Mr. Thomas Hig- 
gins. 2d, of Wellfleet, to Miss Clara C. Paine, of Eastham.—At Salem, by Rev. 
Dr. Thompson, Mr. Enoch P. Fuller to Mrs. Mercy Weilington.—At West 
Newton. by Rev. Mr. Paulson. Dr. Ebenezer Small of Boston. to Miss Sarah 
E. Bodge.— At Haverhill. by Rev. Mr. Ho-ford. Mr. Joseph 3. Merrill to Miss 
Irene L. Nichols.— At Beverly, by Kev. Mr. Abbot, Mr. Thomas A. Morgan to 
Miss Henrietta Carroll.— At (pswieh, by Kev. Mr. Uanaford, Mr. George W. 
Estes. Jr., of Salem, to Miss Eliza A. Titeomb.—At Newburyport. by Kev. Mr. 
Spalding. Mr. John A. Ifill to Miss Elizabeth N. Clary.—At Steubenville, 0.. 
by Rev. Mr. Nessly, Mr. Alexander (lark to Miss Anvie Daughaday, all of 
Port Homer.— At Savannah, (ia., by Kev. Mr. Jordan, Mr. Albert M. Pheips 
to Miss Augusta B. Robinson. 


DEATHS. 


Tn this city, Mrs. Catherine J. W. Jerauld, 29; Mrs. Juiia J. Blaisdell. 20; 
At Charlestown, Mr. Joseph Chickering, 57. Miss Lucy Fisk Mcintosh, 52; 
Rev. James Shepard, city missionary.—At Dorche- ter. Mr. Alexander J. Good- 
now, 32.—At Lynn. Mr. William Bartlett. 54; Mis. Sarah Ewiline Hirchings, 
22; Mrs. Eleanor K , D.—At Salem, Widow Nancy Gwinn, 5. Mr. 
Samuel Brown, Jr., 70.—At Medfield. Rebecca Philips Sewall 23 — At 
Lowell, Capt. Elisba Ford, 77.— At Tauaton, Mr. Zsbina Dean; Mr. Albert G. 
Washburn, 51; Mr. Kufus Carver. 71.— At Southboro Mr. David 5. Cotting, 
29.—At Nantucket, Mrs. Ann Maria Bilis, 29; Mies Lueretia Coleman, 70.-— 
At Worcester. Mrs. Julia Baloolm 22; Mr. David A. Bernard. 54, Mr-. Laura 
J. Willard, 22; Mr. Jasper N. Tucker. 72.—At West Millbury, Mr. Stephen 
Blanchard, 79.—At North Adams, Miss Sophia Kobinson, At Pittedield, 
Mrs. Patty S. Pixley, 73—At Tiverton, K.1.. Mr. Riehard Durtee. 52.— At 
Bristol, R. Beojamin Tilley, Bsq., 72; Mrs. Alice Potter. 85.— At Farming- 
ton, N. Mr. 3ylvexter Edgeriy, 30.—At Brooklyn, N.Y.. Mr. William H. 
Riehards, 30.—At Clifton, L.1.. Mr. Isaae Simonton, 4 — At Batavia. Rev 
James Towne, a native of Belchertown, Mass. 67.—\t Kiehmond, Va. Mrs. 
Sarah Porter Pettes, of Roxbury, 67.—At Lawrence, Kavaas. Mrs. Juliet, wife 
of Mr. Jerome B. Taft, late of Boston, 22.—At Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, 
Mr. David B. Wallis, late of Salem, 22. 


— 
BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


(LATE GLEASON’S PIC PORIAL) 


This paper presents in the most elegant and availabir form,» weekly literary 
melange of notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches apd poems, by the 6&8? AMBRICAN AUTHORS. and the cream of 
the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced with wit and humor. 
Each paper is beautifully dlustraied with us aceurate eugravings, by 
emiuent artists, of notable objects, current events iy all parts of the world, 
and of men snd manners, altogether making a paper entirely origival in this 
country, Its pages coutaip views of ever) populous eity iv the kuown world 
of a)? buildings of note in the casterp or western hemisphere, of all the princi- 
pa) ships and steamers of the navy and merchant <erviee, with fue and accu- 
rate portraits of every noted character iv the world, both male and female. 


TBRMS :—INVAKIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Seventeenth copy gratis. 
One copy of Tus oF oun Union, and one copy of Prete- 
RIAL, when taken together by oue person, one ) ear, for 84 00. 
Published every Saruvapa ry, by M. M. BALLOU, 
Comnsa oF [REMONT AND 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

The new kind of fuel which has been invented by a New Or- 
leans gentleman, and about which so mach has been said, consists 
of 140 parts of fine earth, thirty parts of lime, twenty of coal dust, 
two of carbonate of ammonia, three of resin or pitch, two of 
clinkers or iron dust, and eight of sawdust. The whole is mixed 
together with water, and then dried in lumps. —— Judge Kent 
says: “‘ There are very few evils to which a man is subjected that 
he might not avoid, if he would converse more with his wife, and 
follow her advice.”—— A company of capitalists have com- 
menced the manufacture of plate glass at Williamsburg, N. Y., 
casting plates sixty by one hundred and twenty inches square, 
with every prospect of success. About $500,000 worth of plate 
glass is now imported annually from Europe. —— There are 
19,429 volumes in the Boston public library. —— The Star says 
that a London bookseller has recently been in Washington hunt- 
ing up and purchasing copies of everything published in this coun- 
try on military science. It is judged among the Washington 
booksellers that he came to fill an order for his government.——It 
was recently decided in a Milwaukee court, by Judge Larrabee, 
that a lawyer is not liable for an action of slander for words 
spoken in arguing a case before a jury or court. Out of more 
than twelve million passengers who were carried during the last 
year over sixteen of the main railroads of New York, only twelve 
were killed, and of the twelve eleven were standing on the plat- 
form when they met their death. So says the report of the State 
engineer and survevor, and travellers on railroads should remem- 
ber and “keep off the platform.”” —— Donald G. Mitchell (Ik 
Marvel) has returned from Europe—the husband of a wife, the 
father of a babe. Towards the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a man is stated to have been killed by the famous clock in 


the square of St. Mark, at Venice; while repairing the clock, he | 


stopped his head in such a place, and in such a nick of time, that 
the quarter-boy struck it with his hammer, and knocked him over 
the battlements. The celebrated lion tamer, Herr Driesbach 


| any former) bounty land act. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


The State prison at Auburn has, within the last year, paid 
$10,000 into the State treasury. 

Colt is erecting an immense establishment in Hartford for the 
manufacture of his famous pistols. 

Six sisters were recently married on the same night, at their 
house in Somerset county, Pa. 

Accounts from the upper Missouri represent the Sioux as very 
hostile, and assembling to make war on the whites. 

Passengers are now taken from Philadelphia to Niagara Falls, 
by way of the Reading railroad, in sixteen hours. 

The New York Express affirms that there is still a 
the annexation of the Sandwich Islands to the United 


Kossuth is announced as a regular weekly correspondent of the 
New York Independent. He will be paid, it is said, $50 per lettes. 


The annual discourse before the Ancient and Honorable Artil- 
lery Company, at its late celebration 4th inst., was preached by 
the Rev. George D. Wildes, of Brookline. 

An American gentleman, writing home from Berlin, says that 
the venerable Humboldt still sleeps as little and works as inces- 
santly in the cause of science as in past years. 

Henry C. Buffam, a journeyman printer, ran around the Com- 
mon outside of the fence, in six minutes and forty seconds. The 
distance is one mile and an eighth. 

The cost of the Norwalk disaster to the New York and New 
Haven Railroad has been $280,000, and there are still unsettled 
claims against the company outstanding. 

The prospect of an abundant harvest is good in most parts of 
the South and West, although there has been some damage from 
the drought in portions of Texas and other Southern States. 


Army clerks are not regarded as beneficiaries under the late (or 
In the act of March 3d, provision 


rospect of 
tates. 


| is made for such clerks as served in the navy during a time of war. 


has married and settled down at Potosi, Illinois. —— A big tooth | 


of a fossil elephant has been found near Enon, Clark county, Ohio, 
which, with the roots attached, would have weighed fifteen pounds, 


as in its fragmentary condition it is eleven inches long, and three | 


inches thick. The Dayton paper supposes the head of the ani- 
mal must have weighed four thousand pounds. 
parations are making in Springfield, Mass , to celebrate “‘ Fourth 
of July” with becoming fitness. Smithson, the benevolent 
Englishman, who founded the Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington, was so expert in minute chemical analysis, that on one 
occasion he caught a tear as it was trickling down the face of a 
lady, and though he lost half of it, succeeded in analyzing the re- 
mainder, and in detecting in it several salts. France and Eng- 
land have about 25 American ships under charter, in conveying 
troops and munitions to the Crimea. —— A ship canal from the 


Great pre- | 


St. Lawrence to Lake Champlain was the subject of debate in the | 


Canadian Parliament recently. 


The importance of the measure | 


was conceded, and it was only opposed in consequence of the | 


present embarrassed state of the treasury. The estimated cost of 
the projected canal is about $5,000,000. —— Dr. Tinsley, of Cuba, 
claims to have discovered that vaccin® virus, after passing through 
the system of a negro, is valueless for the white race. —— A ne- 
gotiation is said to be on foot between the British and Argentine 
governments for the tract of country known as the Grunchaco, for 
the supply of cotton in case of any difficulty with the United 
States Col. Steptoe has declined the governorship of Utah, 
and Judge Kinney, chief justice, has stated that he will accept the 
appointment. Strenuous effort is now making in Louisiana 
for the suppression of the practice of carrying concealed weapons. 
The new law passed by the legislature of that State makes the 
carrying of concealed weapons a misdemeanor, and subjects those 
who are accused of it to a trial before the criminal court. 


Siece or Senasrorot.—The number of guns used at Se- 
bastopol, during the late bombardment, was 500. Each gun 
fired 120 rounds of shot per day, which gives a total of 60,000 
rounds each day. The fire lasted thirteen days, making an ag- 
gregate of 780,000 missiles. Estimating the weight of each shot 
at 45 pounds, the total for thirteen days was thirty-five million, one 
hundred thousand pounds! First cost of the iron, without reck- 
oning the expense of transportation to the Crimea, $313,380— 
enough to lay one track of a railroad 150 miles, or to extend in a 
single bar, 332 miles. Quantity of powder used in the thirteen 
days’ siege, 4,680,000 pounds ; cost of the same, $702,000. Total 
cost of powder and ball, $1,015,000. 

Litenany Vawitry.—lIt is said that Scribe has earned by his 
pen not less than £120,000, or thereabouts; that he drives very 
hard bargains with his publishers and on the theatrical managers ; 
and that having perceived, when drawing up a list of the three 
hundred and fifty pieces which bear his name, that their titles 
began with every leuer in the alphabet except K, Y, Z, he had 
the childish weakness to make the alphabet complete by writing 
three new pieces, with tithes commencing with those letters. 

Ixvertion.—We have seen « process of obtaining 
“a dry cold atmosphere” from ice, discovered and patented by 
Mr. John C. Schooley, of Cincinnati, which scems to us admir- 
ably adapted for application to refrigerators, meat curing, preserv- 
ing of frui:s, and ventilation of public rooms during the summer. 


A curious Biuxper.—In a work published in London, called 
“ American Liberty and Government,” by a Mr. Kyle, it is stated 
that “ America is the ally of Russia,” and that “in New York, 
the principal hote is dedicated to the Russian saint, Nicholas!” 


Prof. B. Silliman, Jr., has been testing the rock oil, or perole- 
um, in Venango county, Pennsylvania, and finds that it is equal 
in illuminating gpewer to all the gases or fluids commonly in use, 
and superior to most of them. 


R. D. Shepherd, Esq., of New Orleans, has given two squares 
of land in that city for the erection of an alms-house, and in addi- 
tion has promised $50,000 towards a fund for sustaining the insti- 
tution when established. 

The Illinois Central Railroad Company have received the con- 
tract from government for carrying the river mail between Cairo 
and New Orleans at the rate of $180,000 per year. This is a 
heavy contract. 

The water in use at Trenton, New Jersey, has acquired the 
offensive effluvia and taste noticed in the Boston Cochituate. A 
short time since the water was discharged from the hydrants, and 
considerable numbers of dead fish were found. 

A late California paper mentions a duel which was fought be- 
tween a Yankee and an Englishman in a dark room. The Yan- 
kee, not wishing to have blood on his hands, fired his pistol up 
the chimney, and to his horror, down came the Englishman. 

About twenty five years ago, only, the insane were treated like 
criminals. There are now in the United States thirty-two insane 
hospitals, in active operation, and nine others in construction. 
Twenty eight of these are State instifitions, and the number of 
the insane is nearly 20,000. 

The Newark Advertiser says the New Brunswick banks have 
discontinued the custom of sending notices to parties having notes 
due there. It was discontinued on account of the law requiring 
advance payment on letters. Many who have relied upon such 
notice being given, have been surprised to find their notes protested. 


We learn from the Washington Union that about a hogshead 
of acorns of the cork oak have been introduced by the agricultural 


_ division of the Patent office, from the south of Europe, and dis- 


tributed in the Middle and Southern States for experiment, or to 
test their adaptation to the climate. 


The Pomfret boy, with eleven grand-parents, will have to pre- 
sent his hat to Harley Nelson, son of Alonzo D. and Dulcena 
Pearce, of East Calais, Vt., who has twelve grand-parents, all liv- 
ing, including four great-grand fathers and tour great-grand-moth- 
ers, whose ages average about eighty years, and all reside in 
Washington County. 

There are but four citics in Russia that contain a population of 
more than 50,000 inhabitants. They are St. Petersburg, with 
470,202; Moscow, with 340,068; Warsaw, with 154,700, and 
Odessa, with 60,155. Sebastopol has a population of 41,155. 
There are only twenty five other cities which are inhabited by 
more than twenty five thousand persons. 

The small lakes in the interior of New York are indulging in 
some strange freaks. Cayuga Lake, following the example of 
Seneca, suddenly rose, recently, about three feet five inches, and 
remained at that height six or seven minutes, then sunk to its 
original k vel, and then rose again, turning up several old wrecks 
of boats. 

The Baltimore Republican has an account of a revolving bat- 
tery, invented by Shaw & Ames of that city, which may be loaded, 
primed, fired and swabbed, with one simple movement of a break, 
ut the rate of eighty times in one minute!  1t consists of a stationary 
barrel with a cylinder, moving horizontally, containing chambers. 
The gun is prevented from being over-heated by a simple arrange- 
ment. 

There is some confusion at the Canadian custom-houses in 
levying duty on the packages that contain goods entering free 
under the recent reciprocity treaty. The journals ridicule the 
uncertainty and irregularity that prevail, and call for an entire 
suppression of the charge. It is a second edition of the late cow 
and milk question. The cow crossed the border free; the milk 
was taxed. 

The London News has an article on the shipping of the world, 
which shows that the floating tonnage of the civi.ized world, ex- 
cluding only China and the East, consists of 136,000 vessels, of 
15,500,000 tons. The number of it sets down at 800,000, 
and including the Eastern and other States, of the maritime p- 
ulation of which we have no accounts, there must be at the least 
4 million of persons engaged at sea, and generally on the ocean. 

On a recent trial in Paris, a letter of Louis Napoleon was pro- 
duced in court, written in 1844, when the present emperor of the 
French was a prisoner at Ham, in which he offers to write the 
article on artillery in the Dictionnaire. The article was written 


accordingly, and eight years afterwards, when a second edition 
of the work was in preparation, Louis Napoleon, then president 
of the French republic, made additions to, and corrected, in the 
salons of the Elysée, the proofs of the article he had originally 
contributed from the dungeons of Ham 


Foreign Items. 


Eugene Sue has been attacked by ophthalmia, and is threatened 
with total loss of sight. 

The British have 217 steamers engaged in the transport service 
for the war. 

Miss Nightingale’s marriage with a distinguished member of the 
medical staff at Scutari, is rumored. 

The French soldiers in the Crimea fight on New England ram. 
It makes them very spirited. 

Sir Colin Campbell stops the of all his men, in the Cri. 
mea, who do not occasionally write home to their parents. 

Mr. Samuel Rogers, the poet, is greatly improved in health, 
and is now enabled to take airings daily. 

Grea’ preparations were making in Warsaw for the coronation 
of the czaras King of Poland. The ceremony was to be performed 
in June. 

A fifth of the bees in France have been killed by the severity 
of the winter, and much of the honey was so severely frozen as to 
be spoiled. 

A governor in Ceylon, thoroughly impregnated with the spirit 
of the British constitution, impannelled a jury of Mussulmans on 
a man found drowned, and they returned the solemn and signif- 
cant verdict, “ His time was come.” 

Japan was visited with a most severe earthquake on the 
23d of December last, whereby the city of Ohosaca, the largest 
city in Japan, and the town of Simoda were destroyed, and Jeddo 
much injured. 

Thcre have been fearful inundations in Hungary and the Banat. 
The river Theiss and its tribataries have inundated about 1200 
English square miles of land, of which 800,000 acres were sown 
with corn. 


Sands of Gold. 


..+» He that sips of many arts, drinks of none.—Fuller. 

.... If the rose be called the queen of flowers, why not “ cha- 
rity” the rose of human virtue ‘—Kozlay. 

.+». Woe to him who smiles not over a cradle, and weeps not 
over a tomb,—Deluzy. 


.... Tecan forgive a crime—it mav have some grand motive; 
but never an awkwardness —Mad. Recamier. 

.... The woman who is admired is almost always an admirer 
of herself.—Deluzy. 

.... A more glorious victory cannot be gained over another 
man than this, that when the injury began on his part, the kind- 
ness should begin on ours.— Tillotson. 

...+ The good will of the benefactor is the fountain of all bene- 
fits ; nay, it is the benetit itself; or, at least, the stamp that makes 
it valuable and current.—Seneca. 

.... Man is the only creature endowed with the power of 
laughter : is he not also the only one that deserves to be laughed 
at Greville. 

.... One of the saddest things about human nature is, that a 
man may guide others in the path of life, without walking in it 
himself; that he may be a pilot, and a cast-away.—Blake. 

.... ’Tis the property of all true knowledge, especially spirit- 
ual, to enlarge the soul by filling it; to enlarge it without swell- 
ing it; to make it more capable, and more earnest to know, the 
more it knows.—Bishop Spratt. 

.... Knowledge, economy and labor are virtues of a civilized 
man ; they form the most durable basis of society, and the surest 
spring of individual welfare. Riches consequently are the fruit 
of knowledge, economy and labor.—Kozlay. 


+ 


Joker's Budget. 


The great value of arithmetic is to add up the number of one’s 
lovers and dresses. 

Since beef has been so outrageously high in price, it is general- 
ly considered to be dear meat, if not venison ! 

The bank where the wild thyme grows has declared a dividend 
of ten “scents ” to the share. 

There are two bores in society—the man who knows too much, 
and the man who knows too little. . 

“See here, Gripps, I understand you have a superior way of 
curing hams. I should like to learn it.” “ Well, yes; I know 
very well how to cure them ; but the trouble with me, just now, 13 
to find out a way to pro cure them.” 

A Western writer thinks that if the proper way of spelling tho 
is though, and ate eight, and bo beau, the proper way of spelling 
potatoes is poughteighteaux. The new spelling for softly is 
psoughtleigh. 


doctor’s work home when it is done.” 


“J will not strike thee, bad man,” said a Quaker, one day, 
“ but I will let this billet of wood fall on thee,” and at that pre- 
cise moment the “ bad man” was floored by the weight of a walk- 
ing stick that the Quaker was known to carry. 

The following, worked out by a blue yed angel, is given a5 the 
arithmetic of love: After introduction, 4 compliments make ! 
blush; 8 blushes make 1 tender look ; 4 tender looks make | 
ramble by moonlight; 2 rambles make 1 proposal ; 2 proposals 
(1 to pa) make | wedding. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
An elegant, moral and refined Miscellansous Family Journal, devoted © 
polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and original oe, 
written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian questions, 
is strictls neutral; therefore making it emphatically 4 PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
and welcome visitor to the home circle. 
It contains the foreign and domestic news of the . so condensed as '° 
lo 


present the greatest possible amount of inte . advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire t, which is of Tax Smee 
size. for the instruction and am t of the I reader. Ap unrival 


= der 
corps of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is up 
the most finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming #° 
original paper, the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any othet 
weekly paper in the Union, with the exception of ** BaLLou’s Prcromial. 
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| A sexton being very familiar with a physician, was asked 
whether he had entered into partnership with iim. “O, yes, 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


OTICE TO ADVERTISERS — One page only of 
this paper is devoted to advertisements. The im- 
pense circulation of the PicroniaL (being over one hun- 
dred thousand copies weekly), forms a vehicle of adver- 
tisement that is rarely offered to the public. Another fact 
which greatly enhances the value of the PictoRIAL as an 
sdvertixing medium is, that it is presrreed, and not de- 
stroyed after being read, being regularly bound up every 
six months, so that each advertisement (all being placed 
on the inside of the paper) becomes a permanent card of 
the advertiser's businéss for years to come. 
(7 Teams ron Apverrisine.— Fifty cents per line. in 
al] cases, without regard to length or the continuance of 
same 


be sent In two weeks in advance of 
the period of their publication, as our edition is so large 
that ome fourteen days in printing. Address, post- 
paid. M. BALLOU, Publisner and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL 
OF PECULIAR INTEREST! 


BLANCHE DEARWOOD. 
A TALE OF MODERN LIFE. 
In Ove Vou. 12m0. Crora, #1. Papen, 75 Cents. 


Whether we may regard it as a delicious love story—and 
we unhe-itatingly commend it to all true lovers as 
awell knit intrigue skilfully managed with a view to in- 
tensity of interest, happy conclasion. pleasant description 
and incident, or any of the usual exceliencies of a work of 
fiction, we are prepared to accord to it our vote and sanc- 
tion—as the best new novel before the public, and as like- 
ly to continue 80 for a long season. It will have a splen- 
did ran here, and will, undoubtedly, be reprinted in 
Eogiand.— New York Express. 

We predict for it a of no ordinary ch ter.— 
Boston Atlas. 

Of superior interest and power — Boston Traveller. 


BUNCE &@ BROTHER, PUBLISHERS, 
126 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Mailed free of postage upon the receipt of the retail 
rice. june 16 


pe 
“THE GREAT UNKNOWN.” 
A NEW EMOTION IN LITERARY CIRCLES. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


“MOREDU WN,” 
A TALE OF 1210. 


BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Mesers. W. P. Ferripor & Co. e with pl to 
the reading public that they have published this romance 
recently discovered in Paris), which is now exciting in for- 
eign literary circles a sensation unequalled since the iden- 
tity of the author of the Waverly Novels was sought for. 

This volume will be published simultaneously in Eng- 
landand America The price in England will be $8; but 
Messrs. Fetridge & Co , notwithstanding the large sum 
paid for the advance sheets to 


Messns. HARPER & BROTHERS, 


vill be able to offer the volume to the public at the low 
price of FIFTY CENTS. 
A Agents should send in their orders early, addressed 


W. P. FETRIDGE & Co., 


PRANKLIN Square, New York, 
Or, FETRIDGE & Co., Boston. june 16 


“OUR WORLD.” 
008 paces. 12mo. 10 miusTRations. price, $1 25. 


Taat this exciting story should arouse the liveliest in- 
——" deepest ng, is natural and obvious—it re- 


THE GREAT QUESTION 
vhich so deeply engrosses the minds and hearts of all our 
people. Ita characters, incidents and scenes are all our 
own, and of our time. It is vividly and effectively writ- 
ten. and the Truth of History and the Charms of Komance 
Tender its pages at once CAPTIVATING AND CONVINCING. It 
shows the wrongs and cruelties inflicted upon 


THREE MILLION SLAVES! 
and the bondage in which the sla‘ power attem 
bold TWENTY MILLION PREEMEN! 
INTERESTING TO BOOK AG 
NO OTHER WORK LIKE THIS. 
A GREAT BOOK FOR CANVASSERS. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ANIMATED NA- 
TURE, containi ull description of 


J a fi Pp the different 
haces of Men, and of the various Beasts, Birds. Fishes. 
Insects, Reptiles and Mi pic Animalculm of the 


lobe. 1350 Engravings. 
Price, in one Quarto Volume; Muslin, Gilt Back, $2 75. 
Same, Embossed Morocco, Gilt Back and Sides, 3 50. 


SCHOOLEY’S MEAT, PROVISION 
AND FRUIT PRESERVER, 


In which is introduced bis patent of 
dry, cold current of air from ice. 
server, intended for household purposes, is warranted to 
be dry—consequently free from moisture, mould. must, 
or impure flavor. 

Pamphlets giving full description of the different appli- 
cations of the process, and all information respecting the 

rchase of manufacturing rights. can be had by address- 
JOHN C. SCHOOLBY, Patentee. 

une 


Cineinnati, Ohio. 
BELLS! BELLS! BELLS! 
{HURCH, Factory, Steamboat. Locomotive, Planta- 
/ tion, and other BELLS, with the different styles of 
hanginzs, constantly on hand, and can be shipped in any 

direction, at a moment’s notice. 
A MENEELY’S SONS, 

Weat Troy, New York. 
Aaents.—Hitcheock & Co., 116 Broadway, New York; 
Kellogg, Cobb & Co., 51 Water Street, Boston ; Kellogg & 
Andrews, 26 North Fifth Street, Philadelphia; Raymond 
& Ward, Chicago, Ill., and Stark, Day & Stauffer. New 

Orleans. 4t may 26 


A. W. LADD & CO.’S 


producing a 


PIANO FORTES. 


that these are 
MADE IN THE 


T w now conceded 
5 the BEST SQUAR 


PIANO FORT 


WORLD Por Evenness, Purity and Brilliancy of Tone 


they stand UNRIVALLED. Among the many improvements 
which we have made during the past ) ear, is our 7 octave 
Piano Forte. constructed upon an entire new principle— 
the base strings being elerated above the others. and run- 
ning diagonalty, by which we get a longer string. inereas- 
ing the volume of tone, and combining all the qualities of 
the Grand Piano, with a besutiful exterior. We were the 
ONLY BOSTON HOUSE to whom a MEDAL was awarded 
for superior Pianos exhibited at the 
NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE, 
WAREROOMS, 296 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


tf AND 441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. mar%& 


FEVER AND AGUE. 
HEGEMAN, CLARK & CO.'S TONIC MIXTURE. 


years, and proved a certain cure in nearly every case. 


taken in small doses by those who are exposed to Fever 
and Ague. it will act az a preventive. It is recommended 


sale and ib 
and Druggists, | 
june 16 


RVING’S WASHINGTON,—Agents wanted to ob- 
tain subscribers for this work. Subscriptions received 
at Nos. 50 and 54 Cornhill, Boston, by 
FREDERICK PARKER & Co., 
may19 eop3t General Agents for New England. 


HEGEMAN, CLARK & Co , Chemists 
, 273, 511 . 756 Broadway. 
t 


a only by Aagyts, to whom liberal di ts are 


_ MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Pustisuers. 
jane 16 lt 2% Park 
FIRE WORKS! FIREWORKS! 
SANDERSON & LANERGAN, 
PYROTECENISTS TO THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


= or Small Exhibitions of Fine Works. in Fanci u’, 

and Ay 1 at short notice. Orders 

CUTLER, Sole Agents, 15 and 

Yam East Cambridge and South 
ne 9 


MONEY MADE QUICKLY. 
E is great complaint among \oung men that they 
eon get employment that will remunerate them 
r services. such, the subscriber would call at- 
rg toa safe. pleasant and very profitable business, by 
deubing neat any risk, the capital invested can be 
amps every three months, and by a little extra exertion 
eon | wo months. Agents are wanted in every city and 
‘ n the Union—you cannot overstock the market, for 
pe always a ready sale. Circulars containing a full 
tains dene of the busi , and all matte 
reto, will be sent free of expense to ad. 
‘res, om application by letter or to 
AMUBL SWAN, 
june 16 Sm Atlanta, Ga., or Montgomery, Ala. 


IN A FEW DAYS, 


THREE NEW NOVELS! 


E JOHNSTONE. By Cuances Reape. 
WOPFINGTON. By Cunaies Reads. 
HOOL OF LIFE. By ANNA Howrrr. 


a DICK & SONS’ SPOOL COTTON, 
rans please note it can be had of Rozert Loaan & 
Win ae Dey St., New York; BuRNAAM WeLton & Co., 
Boston; J. W. FARRELL. Chestnut St., Phila- 
Co” D. Molivain, Baltimore; & 
Market Street, Baltimore; D. H. Loxpon, Rich- 

an june 9 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


N B. CHAMBERLAIN, 280 Wasuiyetoy 
e BOSTUN. june 16 


COMMERCIAL AGENTS WANTED 
CANVASS PEKMANENTLY IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Men of high business capabilities and 
moral qualities, and natives of New England or New 
York, only need apply: The business is highly respectable 
and profitable. For full information, address 
A. W. HAKRISON, 
may 5 eopit W South 7th St., Philadelphia. 


IF you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, 
buy RICHARDSON’S 

MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 
which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book 
that has ever been published. Price, $3. Published at 
Musical Exchange, Boston, and sold at ail Music Stores. 

may 6 eop6m 


TO ENGLNEERS AND SURVEYORS. 
HE subscribers have on hand and for sale, Tuzopo- 
ures, Taansrrs, Transir Compasses, Levers, Com- 
passes, Levetine Kops, Daawixne iNsTRUMENTS, CHAINS, 
ete.. etc., made in a superior manner and warranted. 
A. MBENSELY’S SONS, 
may 26 at 


Weat Troy, New York. 
WOOD ENGRAVING, 
ANDREW, Daaveuwrsman anv Byornaven 
veon Woop, continues to execute all commissions in 


ON EXHIBI 
ALL'S PICTORIAL TOUR OF THE UNITED 
STATES, at Awony Haut. A splendid work 
roduced by coLORED wEN who have lived in the 
twenty years. Every evening at 7 1-2 o'clock; Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays at 2 1-2. tf june 2 


EAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, in great variety, for 
may K PARKER & Co. 


inside of thie Pae- | 


| FURNITURE. 


CELEBRATED GRAND ACTION | 


Tas Preparation has been in use more than twenty 
A 


person taking it will rarely have a second chill: and if | 


and used by physicians throughout the country. Orders | 
by mail promptly attended to. Prepared and soid. whoie- | 


FURNITURE 
AND 
CARPETING. 

Nos. 1 and 2 Dock Square, 3 and 5 Union Street, 
corner of North, and 124 & 126 Hanover Street. 
A. H. ALLEN, 

WHOLESALE AND RBTAIL DEALER IN AND MANUFACTURER OF 
Bich Parlor, Dining-Room and Chamber 
FURNITURE. 

A large aseortment of 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 

Vis., Brocatelles, Plushes. Damask, together with 
CURTAIN GOODS, LACE, MUSLIN, BANDS, Ere. 
Looking-Glasses and Plates. 
BEST SPANISH CURLED HAIR MATTERSSES. 
LIVE GEESE FEATHERS, KILN DRIED. 

The largest assortment in New Enzland of Rich, Medium 
and Low Priced 
FURNITURE AND CARPETINGS, 

Of every style and variety, which will be sold at Taw PER 

CENT. less than at any other stores in the city. 
i> Particular attention paid to packing furniture for 
shipping. CALL AND SEE BEFORE PURCHASING. 


NEW ENGLAND PURNITURE AND 


CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
Corner Union and North Sts., near Faneuil Hall, 
and I. 8. Allen & Co.'s, 124 and 126 Hanover St. 

Being compelled, on account of increase of business, to 
open the large stores on the corner of Union and North 
Streets, and 124 and 126 Hanover Street, I am now pre- 
pared to offer. at either estabiishment, the largest and 
most select assortment of English and American Carpet- 
tng and Floor Cloths to be found in New England. at az- 
DUCED which cannot fail proving entirely satisfac- 
tory to the purchasers. Alro, connected with the above 
can be found the largest asxortment of FASHIONABLE 
lm—apr 7 A. H. ALLEN. 


THE ADAMS EXPRESS COMPANY, 

Orncanizep 1, 1854. tar Laws ov Tas State 
or New York. 

Shareholders Individually Liable. 


MANAGERS. 
W.B DINSMORE. New York, 
JOHNSON LIVINGSTON, New York, 
J. M. THOMPSON, Springfield, 
C. SPOONER. Bridgeport, Ct., 
R. KINSLEY, Newport, 
E. 3. SANFORD. Philade!phia. 
8 M. SHOEMAKER. Baltimore, 
GEO. W. CASS. Pittsburg. Pa. 
Principal Office. 59 Broadway, New York. 
This Compuny confines itself to a legitimate Express 
business in the Atlantic States—extending to New Orleans 
on the South, and St. Louis onthe West. 


CHARLES HASKELL, 
Manager of Boston Office, 84 Washington St. 


jn 16 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


SURE and expeditious cure for CONSUMPTION, 


A COUGHS, 


all SCKOFULOUS HUMORS. This popular preparation 


is not only more efficacious, but more pleasant to the 
palate than the plain cod liver oil, and is regularly pre- | 


scribed by the medical faculty Manufactured only by 
Da. ALEXANDER RB. WILBOR. Chemist, 
166 Court Street. Boston. 
For sale in New York, by J. Milhan. 183 Broadway; 
Philadeiphia, by T. W. Dyott & Son. 132 North Second 
Street. june 16 


WILSON’S 
PERFECTED DYSENTERY POWDERS. 


FTER using these Powpers io his practice for over five 
+X years never in a single case failing to give instant 
relief to his patients. Da. WILSON. at the solicitation of - 
friends and others, who feel that to this remedy they are 
indebted for their lives. has at length been induced to offer 
them to the pubiic as an infallible cure for 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, 
AND OTHER BOWEL COMPLAINTS. 


As the Dysentery season is approaching, no family 
should fail to procure immediately this invaluable reme- 
dy. A box containing one dozen of the Powders. with full 
directions for their use. will be forwarded by mail, free of 
expense, to any part of the United Stales. om the receipt 
of Sl, ina letter addressed cither to Dr. J. V. WILSON, 
Proprietor. Norwich, Ct..or to WEEKS & POTTER. No. 
154 Washington Street, Boston. 
generally 


HUMAN HAIR RESTORED, 
OR NO PAY ASKED. 

R. M. JACOBY, No 2 Tremont Tempus. under- 
D takes to restore the human hair, and asks no pay 
until it is aceomplished. His discovery consists in restor- 
ing the human scalp where the epidermis, dermis and 
curion are diseased, even in cases of many years standing. 
Ladies who have not yet availed themselves of Dr. Ja 
coby’s services, are informed that he cuarantees « com- 
plete restoration to the health and life of the hair. Etfee - 
tually destroys the huir-eaters, or hair-worms, and it shail 
be forever delivered from the attacks of this troublesome 
destroyer. Dr. Jacosy gives particular attention to ail 
diveases of the skin. such as Salt Kheum, Serofula, and 
principally to the complexion of the skin. june 16 


june 9 


NERVOUS SUFFERERS,—A retired Clergy- 

man, restored to health in a few days after many 

years of great nervous suffering. is ap xious to make Known 

the means of cure. Will send (free) the prescription used. 

Direct. the Rev. JOHN M. DAGNALL, No. 59 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, New York. 28 june 16 


Good.—The Balsam of Wild Cherry, by Dr. Wistar. is 
doing a vast deal of good in this season of coughs and 
bronchial troubles. There are few cases but what can be 
easily cared by this medicine. Give it ove trial at least. 

ASSASOIT SALVE cures Piles, Burns, Scalds, 
Teflammations. etc. SULLIVAN BLACKING COM- 
PANY, Proprietors, 147 Congrese St. tf june 16 


ADIES are requested to give DICK’S SPOOL 
COTTON a trial. Ask for it when shopping. 
ROBERT LOGAN & Co., 

june 9 Sm 51 Dey Street, New York. 


has been 
thoroug' tested, pronounced an unfailing 
remedy for all the ills that flesh is heir to. Sold bv all 
Drugyists. june 16 


COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and | 


For sale by Druggists | 


| J. H THOMPSON'S INSTANTANEOUS 
LIQUID HAIR DYE. 


HIS Dye is. without any exception, the best ever man- 
ufactared ; nothing sold in America or Earope of any 
other make will bear the least comparison with it. The 
| proprietor publiely guarantees that it will dye red or grey 
hair to any shade of brown or black in one minate, and 
that so long as the hair remains upon the head. it will not 
fade or change color. It differs from all other dyes in its 
effect upon the fibres of the hair—as. instead of making 
| the hair harsh. it renders the most stubborn pliant and 
tractable. It is beautifully seented with violet, and will 
not stain the skin. The following is the 
CERTIFICATE OF DR. CHILTON. 

‘* Having examined the Hair Dye prepared by Mr. J. H. 
Thompson. I can recommend it as being properly pre- 
| pared, and well calculated to answer the pursoses for 
which it is intended. Jauus K. Cantos, Chemist. 

** New York, June 8, 184.” 

This certificate from a scientific gentleman so wel) known 
as Dr. Chilton. renders the publication of any other cer- 
tifieates unnecessary. as it ix a sufficient guaranty of the 
genuineness of the article. Sold wholesale and retail. by 

J. H. THOMPSON. 6 Warren St... New York 
| Price, #1] and $2 per case. Sent by express to any part 
| of the United States. Country merchants, upon.applica- 
| thon by post, will receive a trade circular, containing list 
| of prices, terms. ete. 4t may 26 


OUND VOLUMES OF THE PICTORIAL.— 
| We sell the bound volumes of our illustrated journal 
to those who wish to sell again at a very low rate. 0 that 
a handsome profit is realized by the retailer. Any infor- 
mation given by addressing this offiee. by letter, post-pard. 


THE HAIR AND COMPLEXION. 

CELEBRATED HY PERION FLUID 

ie the Great American Tonie for the growth of the 
hair. moustache. ete. Bootes Americas Etecrric Farm 
Dre is the greatest wonder of the age. and Bocie’s Hxse- 
atona, or, Baim of Cytherea, stands unrivalled for bean- 
tifying the complexion. These articles are all warranted 
to be the very best in the world. For sale by the proprie- 
tor. WM. BOGLE. Boston. A B. & D. Sands, New York; 
J. Wright & Uo.. New Orleans; W. Lyman & Uo.. Mon- 
treal. Canada; R. Hovendon, 20 King Street. Regent St , 
London: J. Wootley, Manchester. England. and chemists 
and perfumers throughout the worid. eoptf jan 13 


THE 
SPORTSMAN’S PORTFOLIO 


AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
We have just published a valuable book. containing 


TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, 


of large quarto size. on the finest of paper. depicting 
Gunning, Fishing and Hunting, 


in this country, and forming an elegant and interesting 
collection of fine pictures for the centre-table. with ample 
letter-press description. making it of imtrinsie value. I[t 
will form also an admirable work for those who are study- 
ing designing. ‘o draw from. That all may be able to 
possess this PicTORIAL GEM, it will be retailed at the un- 
precedented low price of 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 

Tt can be sent by mail to all who desire it. and any one 
enclosing twenty-five cents to the vilice of publication, 
shall receive a copy atonee. It will aiso be tor sale at ail 
of the periodical depots throughout the Union. 

Newsmen should -end in their orders at once. as this is 
a work which will seil rapidly on account of its attracnve 
pictorial character and cheapness, and we print buta 
limited edition. 


M. M. BALLOU. Pudilisher. 
| Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets. Boston. 


PALMER’S PATENT LEG received the 
Prize Medaiat the WOK'.D'S GREAT EXHIB!- 
TION, im London, in 1851, and New ‘ork. in 
1863, as the best 1m Europe or America—and is 
now manufactured at 378 Broadway. New York. 
376 Chestaat st Philadelphia. and Sprimgtieid, 
Mass., by PALMER & Uo. tf may 12 


| ILSON’S PER®ECTED DYSENTERY 
POWDEKS—sold by Da J. V. WILSON, Norwich, 

Ct., WEEKS & POTTER, 154 Washington 3t.. Boston, 

and Druggists generally. june 16 


RINTING INK of all grades and colors from the cei- 
ebrated Mayuracroay of WM. r. PRUL YT, 
New York, for sale by Joun K. Roegas & Co., Agents, as 
the BUS PUN LYPE Lave. 
This [nk is constantly used on the Preroaias and Faw, 
and purchasers are referred to its pages as speemens of 
its color and quality. lam jan 6 


© NERVOUS SUPFERERS.—A retired Phy-i- 

cian, who possesses prescription that proved eifec- 
tual in restoring him to health in « few days. after ) ears 
of sutfering from general uervous debility, is anxious ‘0 
make it known. Will send free the preseription used. 
Direct to Dr. Ep. WILLIAMS, 206 Washington St.. Brook - 
lyn, New York. 2t june 3 


IMMENSE SULCCESS!! 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
| BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
| DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 
Since its commencement, on January |, 1865, this pop- 
| ular Monthly has up to an upp Jeuted circulation , 
| being positively 
A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 
containing one Aundred pages of reading matter in eaeh 
number, being more than any of the 33 wagnaipes, and 
forming two volumes a year of six hundred pages each, or 


twelve aundred pages of reading matter per annum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Batiou’s Monruiy is printed with new type, 
upon fine white peper, and its matter is carefully com- 
piled and arranged by the hands of the editor and proprie- 
tor, who has been known to the publie as connected with 
the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


from the best and most popular writers of the country 
It is also spiced with « record of the notable events of the 
timea, of peace and war. of discoveries and improvements 
oceurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 
for a leisure moment or hour, any where, at home 
or abroad, each number being complete in itself. 
Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as 


below, shall receive the Magazine for ome year; or any 
person sending us sizieen subscribers shall receive the 
Seventeenth copy uratis. 


M. M. BALLOU, Pwdiister and Proprietor, 
Broulleld Streets, Boston. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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